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THE ENEMY’S PLANS | 


Tue Mediterranean is once again this week an area where facts assert 
themselves against a dim background of conjecture. The military 
events are reassuring; the conjectures are disquieting. In Africa 
the Fascists are everywhere in retreat. Meanwhile, Hitler is pressing 
Vichy hard, and his threat to Bulgaria continues. We still command 
the Mediterranean, but the outlook might change rapidly if the 
French gave way, or if Bulgaria were overrun. 

The chronicle of events in Africa is a tale of unbroken successes. 
Our army of the Nile continues its advance in Libya, a little more 
slowly than before, but from Derna it has marched eastward and 
taken what was once the Greek city of Cyrene. Our air force is still 
in almost undisputed command, and the only achievement of the 
enemy has been an attack by a German dive-bomber, which damaged, 
but did not sink a transport laden with Italian prisoners. We may 
confidently expect before long the occupation of the whole fertile 
plateau of Cyrenaica. Even more important are the successes of 
our small army of invasion in Eritrea. On its main line of advance 
it has taken Agordat, an administrative centre and road junction of 
some importance, and is pressing on past Keren towards the capital, 
Asmara. Further south, it has taken Barentu, which controls roads 
leading into North-Western Abyssinia. When these two advances 
have gone a little farther, the Italian forces in Abyssinia will be 
isolated and at the mercy of the gathering levies of patriots. 

These successes fully justified the declaration which Mr. Eden 
made on Tuesday upon the political future of Abyssinia. What could 
be done to expunge a shameful chapter in the history of British foreign 
policy was done. It amounted to a recognition of Abyssinia as an 
independent State under Haile Selassie as its Emperor. Two phases 
in the problem of assisting it were distinguished. While the war 
continues, our officers in consultation with the Emperor will exercise 
a measure of military guidance and control. After the war, as the 
tactful phrasing of the announcement ran, the Emperor recognises 
that he will need “‘ assistance and guidance in economic and political 
Matters,” and this will be the subject of “ international arrangement.” 
Abyssinia was at its best an extremely primitive country: the 


authority of the reforming Emperor over his feudal chiefs was often 
challenged, and he will certainly need help to organise education, 
transport and police, and also to suppress the slave trade. The word- 
ing of Mr. Eden’s statement suggests that the Emperor will be free 
to choose his advisers, if he so wishes, from neutral States. This is 
as it should be. If America is disposed after the war to give political 
and economic help in the creation of a civilised Africa, the collapse 
of the Roman Empire may be the opening of a new and happier 
chapter in the history of this continent. 

These cheerful anticipations imply, however, that our mastery over 
the Mediterranean is secure. The struggle for its keys is, however, 
going on in Vichy no less than in Libya. Hitler is pressing Marshal 
Pétain to take back Laval into his Government, and if he succeeds 
in this we know what to expect. Laval, it is said, demands control 
over the whole internal apparatus of government, from the police to 
the wireless: in other words, he claims dictatorship for himself. 
What is ominous is that Pétain dare not say No. He sends Admiral 
Darlan to and fro between Vichy ard Paris to say No and Yes. 
Assurances go out from the Marshal that he will yield nothing beyond 
the bare terms of the armistice, and from the Admiral that he will 
not hand over the Fleet. But if they can be compelled to take Laval 
back, this pitiable surrender would rob them of such moral authority 
as they possess. Laval, it seems, has now his rival Fascist Party ready 
to take over, the Rassemblement Nationa! Populaire. The Germans 
can, of course, if they choose, occupy the unoccupied area at any 
moment, but probably their possession of nearly two million prisoner- 
hostages is a sufficient engine of blackmail. If Pétain is really 
cajoled into accepting a government of Laval, Darlan, Huntziger 
and Baudouin, it would be optimistic to expect General Weygand 
to resist the surrender of Bizerta. 

We have to face, then, the possibility that the Germans may 
occupy Bizerta and even that they may acquire at least part of 
the French Fleet. In that event, they could with ease close the 
Sicilian Channel against us, and control the western half of the 


Mediterranean. We should then be reduced to the Cape route for 
an 
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our supplies, and it is doubtful whether the advance in Libya could 
proceed beyond Cyrenaica. The next logical step, if Weygand 
remains passive, would then be a march into Spain and Portugal, for 
the purpose primarily of acquiring submarine bases to threaten the 
Cape route. A grandiose plan on these lines might seem so attrac- 
tive to Hitler, as a means of shaking our command of the seas, 
that he might even postpone the riskier scheme of invasion until it 
had been tried out. Simultaneously, he may strike in the Balkans 
also. The Bulgarians again fear an early invasion, and Russian 
opposition seems to have weakened, for Moscow now denies that it 
has any intention of helping the Turks with arms. There is ground 
in all this for anxiety. All we know for certain is that Hitler 
intends our complete destruction this year. The blows in the 
Mediterranean and direct at England are both parts of his scheme. We 
must rely on ourselves—but inevitably our hopes turn to America. 


National Unity 


Speaking to the Oxford University Conservative Association last 
Monday Captain Balfour, Parliamentary Secretary to the Air Ministry, 
made some significant remarks on the theme of national unity after 
the war. The Times added its discreet comment. Captain Balfour 
said truly that a Nazi victory would mean slavery for us, that Hitler’s 
onslaught would be far more severe than anything we had experienced, 
and that greater sacrifices would be necessary. He added a warning 
against the view that we shall have no easy time during a period of 
post-war reconstruction. He agreed that “in our pre-war condition 
extremes were too accentuated at either end of the social scale” ; in 
the task of reconstruction the parties would have to remain united 
as they are to-day, but they would also have to be ready “ to explore 
new fields of political adventure and devise new methods of execution. 
Our Constitution was unwritten, undefined, and flexible to meet the 
needs of the day. So equally must be our political machinery of the 
future.” Such words are open to various interpretations, but one clear 
deduction would seem to be that, as usual, “ national unity ” means 
the maintenance of Conservative rule as the existing social structure. 
The very rich may be a little less rich after the war, and the poor a 
little less poor. But, both during and after the war Labour must 
patriotically abandon what it is supposed to stand for. This would 
appeal more to Socialists if Capital stood still. To-day, in fact, Capital 
is greatly strengthening its position; under pressure of war we are 
increasing the strength of vast monopolies. The great executives 
that controlled before the war, control now ; they work in government 
departments, but they remain private individuals whose profits may for 
the time be diminished, but whose power and position for the post- 
war world is greatly increased by their transference to Whitehall. 
Meanwhile the Labour Members of the Cabinet, confronted with the 
necessity of continuing with their political opponents for the immediate 
task of defeating Hitler, have become ministerial executives with 
little time to consider anything but the immediate administrative 
problems. In this situation the argument put forward by Mr. Cove, 
M.P., in our correspondence columns this week carries great weight, 
and the significance of the demand for post-war national unity becomes 
more easy to understand. 

The arguments in favour of a prolonged period of national unity 
are obvious. So, too, is the impossibility of party warfare to-day. 
But those who have urged that important social changes can be 
carried out during the war have not, as Mr. Cove suggests, been so 
foolish as to imagine that there can be a political “ revolution” while 
Hitler is at the gates. Our argument is that national unity—which in 
war time is sometimes called morale—can only be maintained if there is 
a substantial change in the balance of social forces during the war, 
and that so far from impairing efficiency such changes would greatly 
intensify the war effort by showing that the sacrifices are not all on 
one side and that, in literal truth, this is a war for purposes which 
concern the common man. We have heard this argument put forward 
with great force by Mr. Greenwood, who thought that Britain would 
be a Socialist country before the end of the war. We hold, more 
modestly, that the Labour Ministers are in a position, without in any 
way endangering Cabinet unity, to insist on their own point of view 
when carrying out many necessary war measures. Compulsion, as 
we foresaw, has become unavoidable. but compulsion may mean 
greater efficiency and an improved status for Labour, or it may only 


mean to the workman the thin end of the totalitarian wedge. The 
same difference in approach applies to such problems as billeting 
and evacuation, to food distribution and half a dozen other current 
problems. Mr. Keynes urged family allowances as part of his origina] 
financial proposals at the beginning of this war. Was he not perfectly 
right? Further, would not the nation at this time gain much and 
lose nothing if when it controls such public utilities as banking, 
transport and fuel, it took them over completely in the national 
interest ? Would not the Government give a valuable earnest of its 
intentions in reconstruction if it took power over the land and over 
the building materials that will be needed for rebuilding? Public 
morale would be strengthened by such actions, and hundreds of 
thousands of people would be reassured if, instead of general promises, 
they were given concrete proof that we were building up a more 
democratic and not a more totalitarian State. On that basis national 
unity is possible, and if such a basis were laid it might continue for 
a period after the war. 


Economic Notes (from Our Industrial Correspondent) 


As shop shortages increase—and they are bound to become much 
more serious before long—increasing attention is being paid to the 
plan for restricting the total sum which any consumer is to be allowed 
to spend on unrationed goods. This plan has many forms. In some 
versions it is confined to unrationed foodstuffs, whereas in others it 
applies either to all retail purchases, or even to all expenditure of every 
sort and kind. Clearly, it would be very difficult to apply in this last 
form, as, given the present class-structure of society, peopie’s responsi- 
bilities differ enormously, and any general restriction would have 
to be subject to a great many exceptions, and would call for a mora- 
torium on a great many existing contractual obligations. Even if the 
proposal were confined to retail purchases in the shops there would be 
numerous difficulties. People newly setting up house, or bombed out 
and restarting, would have to be specially provided for ; and so would 
households divided by war conditions. There is the big problem of 
rich people’s ability to make use of their servants’ rations of expenditure, 
and that of people living in institutions on “ board-residence ” terms. 
Even a rationing of total food expenditure would involve great difficulties 
over restaurants; for would such expenditure be included in the 
ration or outside it ? 

* * x 

It is easy enough to accumulate difficulties of this sort. But the 
fact remains that shortage exists and will soon be made much more 
acute by the drastic curtailment of supplies to the consumers’ trades, 
If nothing is done to deal with this situation, there will be a scramble 
for the available goods. Where prices are not controlled, they will 
rise sharply: where they are controlled, the goods will be snapped 
up by those who have leisure to go round from shop to shop looking 
for them. To allow prices to rise may be regarded (in view of the 
Purchase Tax and 100 per cent. E.P.T.) as a convenient way of milking 
those who have money to spare. But it is also an easy road towards 
inflation ; and it has the additional disadvantage that the high prices 
greatly annoy those who cannot afford to pay them, but see in them a 
clear proof that the rich are still being allowed to have as many luxuries 
as they please. Price-control is greatly preferable to this—and assuredly 
the right way both of checking luxury expenditure and of milking the 
rich is by taxation or rationing, and not by allowing high prices to be 
charged. But the fixing of prices has also great disadvantages where 
it is not accompanied by rationing ; for, as everyone knows, it means 
that the goods in question are snapped up by leisured buyers, and 
disappear from the shops before most consumers can get a look in. 
That way lies the queue, and a very great waste of time just when 
man power is getting scarce. For these reasons, I should like to see, 
together with a wider fixing of prices and a further extension of rationing 
by groups of commodities lumped together, a total limit to food pur- 
chases of all kinds—probably with an exception for people setting up 
new households (or bombed out of old ones) who wish to lay in the 
“iron ration” recommended by the Government. 

x *x * 

I have written nothing more about man-power this week, though 
it is still the crucial problem, because until Bevin’s plans have been 
reduced to precision there is not much more to be said. Last week’s 
meetings with the representatives of the employers and the Trade 
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Unions have set people to work in the various industries dressing 
up their own plans for submission to the Government. This is a 
dangerous way of handling the problem, without more central guidance 
than seems so far to have been given. The great danger now is that 
the Labour Ministers having evolved no coherent plan of compulsion 
on property (both used for consumption and production) will now try 
to bargain, as Trade Union Officials do, piecemeal. They will then 
be accused of sabotage, and thus be forced to make one concession 
after another. Hence instead of a reform of relative wages, ensuring 
tolerable conditions of work, transport and billeting which would 
render compulsion largely unnecessary, we shall follow the French 
example of compelling labour alone. A more tragic sequence could 
hardly be imagined. 


The War Damage Bill 


Any attempt to compensate people who have suffered economic 
harm as a result of the war raises such profound issues that it is not 
surprising that the War Damage Bill now before Parliament is giving 
rise to keen and prolonged debate in spite of Sir Kingsley Wood’s 


impatience to rush the measure through. Memibers are greatly - 


concerned with anomalies in the treatment of sufferers. We approve 
this concern for even-handed justice but we cannot help noticing that 
now as in the past Parliament seerms much more sensitive and informed 
about inequities in the treatment of property than it is in the case of 
human beings. Now that wholesale conscription of labour is in the 
offing we hope that an equal sensitiveness to anomalies and hardships 
will be displayed in the House when the fortunes of labour are 
involved. It is easy for Ministers at the end of a tiring debate to 


sum up with the argument that it is inevitable that in certain cases 
there will be individual hardships and that they must give way to 
the public interest, but we know that as Society is constituted at 
present powerful interests do not suffer under this principle. 

The chief anomaly in the present measure is the difference in the 
method of compensating owners whose property can be ‘restored and 
those whose property has been so severely damaged that restitution 
in the original form is impracticable or undesirable. In the former 
case compensation will be on the cost-of-works basis ; in the latter 
case it will be based on pre-war market valuation. Members are 
rightly disquieted by the anomalies latent in this distinction. Ifa house 
which originally cost the owner £1,000 is partially damaged the 
damage will be made good and the owner will emerge with his physical 
property intact. If the same house is completely destroyed he may 
be paid off with £500, since although he originally invested £1,000 
various causes of depreciation and obsolescence may have reduced its 
market value. If he happens to owe £500 on mortgage his equity is 
completely wiped out. It can be argued, as it is argued by the 
Chancellor, that to provide him with a modern house in place of the 
old would be gross over-compensation, but the fact remains that 
previously the owner had an equity and it is now wiped out. The 
clearest case is that of the owner-occupier. Before the damage he 
had a house in which to live. It may have been old-fashioned, but 
it had a physical value to him in providing accommodation. As a 
result of the war and under the principles of this Bill, he will in some 
circumstances be out on the streets with nothing. Whatever Sir 
Kingsley Wood may say, this is an intolerable result, and if we know 
anything of the temper of our democracy no post-war government 
will dare to sustain it. Parliament has a particularly great 
responsibility to the thousands of owner-occupiers who have been 
encouraged in every way in recent years to invest savings in 
acquiring their own homes. Absolute justice is unobtainable in this 
world, but, riddled with anomalies as this measure must be after all 
attempts at amendment, this particular example is so flagrant that the 
Government must give way. There will be time for this, but mean- 
while there is cause for uneasiness about the immediate plight of 
some of the victims. What relief is now available to the bombed out 
owner-occupier ? The compensation is blocked and apparently he 
must find accommodation with the 2} per cent. interest allowed on 
his claim. Even if this is not subject to a § per cent. mortgage debt 
what accommodation can he obtain with this meagre allowance ? The 
same hardship fails upon small owners who depend solely upon 
property income. Sometimes we think that the Treasury believes 
that it can discourage people from being bombed. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit to post printed matter to certain countries. Readers are free to 
post to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and Northern Ireland) 
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agent before attempting to post elsewhere. 
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THE FUHRER’S. EXPERIMENT 


Armies in the old days went into winter quarters and silence fell 
upon the nations with the snow. The Nazis have discovered a profit- 
able use for winter. They are not satisfied with preparing with 
specialised intensity for the onslaught on their chosen enemy. They 
also talk with a total disregard for all the maxims of the classical soldiers; 
they even talk about what they are going to do, and often they talk truth- 
fully. That was their method last winter. How often did they plainly 
warn the Belgians, the Dutch and ourselves that they were preparing 
to violate the neutral Low Countries? We knew all about it, and week 
after week in these pages we chronicled their visible preparations and 
their only too audible threats. Why did they do it? They were all 
the time experimenting. They wanted to feel sure that they could 
anticipate what our reactions. would be when the hour for the actual 
invasion struck. The test, from their point of view, was completely 
reassuring. None of the victims changed his behaviour. Not one of 
them showed a sign of realising that he saw the hour of destiny 
ahead of him. The Dutch and the Belgians had faith in their innocence; 
the French had their Maginot Line, and we had Mr. Chamberlain. 
The test had given the ideal results, and punctually on the day 
appointed the Dutch were stricken down. But the really brilliant part 
of this original procedure was that Hitler did, after all, secure the full 
adyantages of surprise which he had seemed to renounce. No one, 
to be sure, was astonished when he crossed the Dutch frontier, but 
the scale, the speed and the concentration of power in this expected 
invasion took everyone by surprise. 

The second winter is drawing to its close. Again Hitler has talked. 
Is he repeating the tactics of 1939-40? Not necessarily. This man 
is inventive. But in the past when a technique did succeed he repeated 
it again and again. It is highly probable that he is again testing our 
reactions to a public warning, and once more he may reckon on sur- 
prising us, not by the thing he does but by its scale and speed and 
intensity. The difficulty this time lies in the fact that the warning is 
complex, we face threats that may be alternatives. There is (1) the 
terrific submarine war plainly threatened for the spring. Next come 
(2) the vaguer hints of invasion not so precisely dated. But there is 
also (3) a threat in the East that would start with a march through 
Bulgaria, and (4) a set of operations in the Western Mediterranean 
that might begin with the borrowing of Bizerta and would include a 
march into Spain and Portugal. Many permutations and combinations 
are possible here, which we will not try to set out in detail. The 
invasion might be postponed till the other moves had confused us, 
but it might be hastened while our gaze is fixed on Eritrea and the 
Sicilian Channel. 

Well, then, how are we all reacting to this complicated threat? If 
we can imagine ourselves in the position of a confidential Nazi observer, 
what sort of report should we make to our Fihrer on the reactions of 
the British, the Americans, the Russians, the Spaniards and the Irish? 
The last of the prospective victims is the simplest case to diagnose and 
we should take it first. Mr. de Valera has been tested with bombs and 
his reaction was perfect. Like the Dutch and the Belgians, he con- 
tinues to rejoice in his own innocence. The Spaniards are, if possible, 
an even more reassuring case. They are absorbed in their congenial 
blood sports, and when for a moment the shooting of Republican 
prisoners palls, they twist the lion’s tail at Tangier. But we should 
tell the Fuhrer plainly that his experiment on the Russians, staged at 
Sofia, had produced an unfavourable reaction. 

On the Americans our report would be balanced. We should assume 
that the Fuhrer knows that this Republic is now irrevocably the ally, 
as yet non-belligerent, of the British, and we should credit the isola- 
tionists with nothing more than a slight value for purposes of delay. 
We should stress the significance of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt’s elec- 
toral rival has chosen this moment to visit England. We should then 
quote some typical utterances by such spokesmen of the Administra- 
tion as Mr. Stimson and Colonel Knox. In words their reaction 
under the experimental threat is in the last degree alarming. Any- 
thing less like the response of last year’s victims it would be difficult to 
imagine. They stress the imminence and the magnitude of the danger 
that will break, they say, within sixty days. They declare that the 
whole course of human history turns upon it, as well as the safety of 
America. So far are they from being complacent that they expose 
America’s total unreadiness. But the practical conclusion seems hardly 
commensurate with their alarm, for all they propose is to speed up 
the passage of a Bill which will lend armaments that can be decisive 
in quantity only after critical months have passed. Colonel Knox con- 
fessed his especial anxiety about the submarine campaign and the 
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future of convoys. Reading between the lines, this observer would 
warn the Fiihrer that the Administration probably wishes that it 
could venture to use American warships to convoy American supplies. 
But this it does not venture—yet. The Fiihrer himself must dot the 
i’s and cross the t’s. The pace of a democracy is often that of its more 
sluggish and unimaginative strata. But on this he should not reckon 
too long; the blood temperature is rising even in this inert mass. The 
conclusion would be that he must not build too confidently on his 
submarine campaign. It may mobilise the American fleet. 

Turning to the chief victim, this observer would start with the 
same distinction. 
British to the experimental threats seems, from the Nazi standpoint, un- 
favourable. They say remarkably little about the submarine cam- 
paign, but they talk invasion with the calm confidence of men who 
believe they are ready; and they are getting out their gas-masks. For 
the thing they are mentally prepared, but what about quantity? On 
that point this conscientious observer, admitting that he had failed 
to penetrate the inner mysteries, might do his best by dishing up for 
his Fiihrer what he could gather from the daily press. Here, for 
example, is an expert who discusses in detail the chances of an inva- 
sion. He anticipates, naturally enough, that air-borne troops would 
be landed behind some coveted port, say, Dover, and then, prepared 
to concede that the enemy is formidable and ingenious, he fixes a 
maximum figure; at the outside 30,000 might land. “I am not,” our 
imaginary Nazi observer might comment, “ in the secrets of our High 
Command. Perhaps the maximum figure is 30,000; it was about that 
in Norway. But I imagine that, what we have prepared for so long 
against England will surpass what we did against Norway ten times 
over. Probably the British are ready for 30,000 men. But if we 
could bring a quarter of a million men by air, are they ready?” In 
short, there is again this coming spring, as there was last spring, the 
quantitative element—speed, power and numbers—that may suffice to 
give all the effects of surprise. 

Our reporter might then go on to describe for the Fiihrer the 
political behaviour of this nation, preparing itself to fight for dear life 
and survival within sixty days. Has the Government the dynamic that 
would enable it readily to move munition workers from one town 
to another? Dare it order armament contractors to amalgamate 
their businesses? Dare it conscript young women to work, as it con- 
scripts their brothers to die? It does not know; it is not sure. It 
fumbles and delays. It will try persuasion first. Perhaps it will suffice if 
young women are told to register. But it shall be only from 18 to 
20 years. “ This, then, mein Fiihrer, is the behaviour of the British 

~ on the eve of their supreme peril. Plainly they cannot grasp the fact 
that all they cherish may be lost this summer. You charged me to 
report on their reaction to your threat of invasion and starvation. 
Here it is.” . 

We do not pretend to guess how the Fiihrer will act on the reports 
that reach him from technical experts incomparably better qualified 
than the agent we have personated. But the-political picture is dis- 
quieting. This nation, this winter, is again the object of an experi- 
mental threat, as we all were last winter. In one respect it comes 
out of the test to admiration. It repeats all day long that “it can 
take it.” Assuredly it has no fear. But has it the imagination that 
can visualise what may be coming? And if it had, would it hesitate 
on the eve of the ordeal to make any temporary sacrifice to save it all? 


JAPAN PROPOSES 


Germany and Japan both adopt a technique, never before so 
perfected by an imperialist nation, of disguising their real aims in 
such phrases as “a new order.” Hitler’s grandiose speeches may be 
featured in taller headlines, but the speeches made by one Japanese 
Minister after another—Arita, Prince Konoye, and now Matsuoka— 
ring a warning note across the Asiatic countries from the borders of 
India to the Yellow Seas and the South Seas. And just as their 
speeches have the same /eitmotiv, their strategy is closely co-ordinated. 
It is probably true that Japan’s southwards expansion policy depends 
for its success on events in the Mediterranean. In any casé, the 


timing of the Japanese agenda has to be based on a consideration of 
the fortunes of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean, since it has 
been a cardinal point of British naval strategy that a war on the 
European and the Pacific fronts at the same time must at all costs be 
avoided. Japan therefore makes plans for exploiting any opportunity 
that might arise in the European situation, whilst Nazi Germany 
finds bases for Far-Eastern raiders in Japanese bases -in the southern 





On the surface and in words the reaction of the. 


Pacific waters, and by sending out military. and naval experts to 
advise Tokio. This strategic co-ordination is the most important 
outcome of the Axis pact, which was only consummated in a mili 
agreement when it had become clear that America had thrown ig 
her lot with Great Britain, and, like Britain, abandoned the programme 
of appeasement in the Far East. There are many issues at stake in 
this war, but in the military sense, at least, the struggle is increasingly 
a straight fight between the Anglo-American blec and the Nazj- 
Fascist-Nipponese bloc. These are the main protagonists, but there 
are important onlookers and potential allies of both in the wings. 

The Japanese have always two policies, or rather there are two 
aspects of their expansionist programme—one on the Asiatic mainland, 
threatening Russia and China, the other in the South Seas, threatening 
the British and Dutch Empires and America’s position in the Pacific, 

Chinese resistance has made it difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve the first, so that there is increasing opinion in Japan in favour 
of settling the Chinese “incident.” Mr. Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, in the Lower House Sub-committee last Friday admitted 
that the Japanese were now willing to deal direct with the Chungking 
Government, whilst the puppet, Mr. Wang Ching-Wei, has just told 
Chungking that he was ready to accept obscurity, exile, or “ without 
regret even to die if only Chungking would reflect on its mistakes 
and make peace with Japan.” Only a few months ago Prince Konoye, 
as Prime Minister, uncompromisingly declared that in no circum. 
stances would Japan treat with Chiang Kai-shek. This change 
of tactics is partly an admission of failure in China, and partly an 
indication that Japan has decided to go ahead with her southwards 
expansion policy. 

Since the Tripartite Pact the Japanese have already carried out 
several items on their South Seas agenda. First of all, Kwangsi 
Province was largely cleared of Japanese troops at the end of last 
year. These divisions were moved southwards, some of them to 
Hainan Island, the most convenient spring-board for any move in the 
South Seas. There are at least two army divisions on this vitally 
strategic island at the moment and another in Formosa. More 
troops could easily and quickly be added by further withdrawals 
from places in Hupeh and Kiangsi provinces. 

Simultaneously with this withdrawal the Japanese began to exploit 
French weakness in Indo-China, and here Berlin, which is reported 
also to have advised the evacuation of Kwangsi Province, was able to 
give assistance by bringing pressure to bear on the Vichy Government, 
At the beginning of December, 500 additional Japanese troops and a 
considerable amount of artillery were landed at the Indo-China port 
of Haiphong, augmenting the large garrison already in the colony 
under the terms of an agreement 
with Vichy. Apart from the 
valuable bases in Indo-China— 
Cam-ranh Bay is likely to be 
Japan’s next objective — this 
French possession is rich in rubber 
and tungsten, coal and iron and 
rice, all of them very valuable to 
the Japanese at the present mo- 
ment, whilst the Japanese mer- 
chants can see the potentialities of 
this market for piece goods, mac- 
hinery, electrical supplies and 
other manufactured articles hither- 
to the almost exclusive monopoly 
of the French. Whilst Japan has 
made strategic headway along the 
shores of the China Sea, she has 
been busy in Thailand (Siam), 
where a long-standing frontier 
grievance against Indo-China pre- 
sents an easy medium. Last Dec- 
ember Thai air forces attacked 
two frontier towns—Thakhek and 
Savannakhet. The official Japanese news agency was careful to report 
that the French artillery had fired first on refugees crossing into 
Thailand, thus diverting attention from its support of both sides. 

At the same time, Thailand began to make demands on Indo-China 
for the return of certain territory along their frontier. Meanwhile 
all French nationals were ordered by the Bangkok police to leave 
Thailand within 48 hours, and the Thai Consulate at Saigon—the 
only Siamese diplomatic office in Indo-China—was closed and its 
staff ordered to sail for Bangkok. The two protagonists, Thailand 
and Indo-China, are fighting an unreal battle in which the Japanes¢ 
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are assisting both sides. It- was appropriate, therefore, that the 
Japanese should have offered their services as mediators and been 
responsible for the truce that is now reported. This suggests that 
Japan now feels certain that both Thailand and Indo-China have 
accepted her “ guidance ” in their affairs. Japan, of course, will ask 
her price—most likely the control of naval and air bases in Indo- 
China and in Thailand—which would put them in a stronger position 
to attack or to threaten Singapore or the Netherlands East Indies. 

This, however, is not the whole of the story. Japanese propaganda 
js more ambitious, as a recent manifesto issued by the League for 
the Emancipation of South-Eastern Asiatic Nations shows. “ Five 
hundred million people in Annam, Cochin-China, the East Indies, 
the Malay Peninsula, Burma, India, and the Philippines are now 
groaning under injustice,” it declared. “The peoples of South- 
Fastern Asia have been oppressed and exploited by their conquerors, 
thwarted in their national development, and deprived of their birth- 
right. Their plight is simply deplorable.” The organisation which is 
to emancipate the toiling millions of the East is supported by nine 
Peers, including Viscount Inouye, seven members of the House of 
Representatives, nine Admirals on the retired list, three retired 
generals, including General Hayashi, a former Prime Minister, 
Mr. Takwishe, director of the Nichi Nichi newspapers, and Mr. 
Kuzuu, an executive member of the Black Dragon Society. 

Thus the stage is set for a southwards drive. There are two main 
obstacles—one the persistence of the China “ incident,” and the 
other the certainty of Anglo-American co-operation. 

A military victory in China seems now ruled out. But Japan is 
trying other methods and, assisted by active German propaganda in 
Chungking, is adopting the Hitler technique of exploiting internal 
rivalries, combined with a peace offensive. At first these “ peace 
offers” were obtuse, but last September both German and Italian 
diplomatic activity suddenly became more active in Chungking. 
Germany, through Ribbentrop, had long before promised its “ good 
offices” to bring about a settlement between Chungking and Tokyo. 
Obviously, it would suit Nazi interests if Japanese arms could be 
freed from China and used in a drive South on Singapore. 

What success the Japanese have had so far is still dubious, but 
the recent clash between the central Government troops and the 
Fourth Route Army, leading to the disbandment of the latter, certainly 
suits Japan’s book. If a renewal of political friction between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists could be engineered and the 
Communist armies isolated, it would mean that the Japanese could 
localise the military effort they might still be prepared to make in 
China against the Fourth and Eighth Route Armies. There are 
also Right-wing Chinese groups who might not find this an unpleasant 
development. Forces are such that one would not expect Chiang Kai- 
shek to accept peace overtures from the Japanese at the present stage. 
He would certainly demand a much more complete withdrawal of 
Japanese troops than there is any reason to think Japan is now willing 
to accept. He is the head of a very lively nationalist movement in 
China, which has benefited greatly by the help of the Communist 
armies which will be opposed to any peace that did not drive the 
Japanese completely from Chinese soil. 

Thus it is probably safe to assume that the one constant factor in 
the Far Eastern set-up is China’s resistance, even at the price of 
paying heavy mortgages in Wall Street and the City of London. 
The Japanese might risk the final plunge into a war with America 
and Great Britain (for it is difficult to envisage one being involved 
without the other); she is pushed. on to desperate measures by an 
internal economy which is nearly bankrupt, by the drive for markets 
and raw materials, and by her allegiance to the Axis. 

But there is one other factor which Japan must take into con- 
sideration. Japan must either make terms with the U.S.S.R. or risk 
a struggle with her. On the Manchurian Frontier there is the Far 
Eastern army and air force of the Soviet Union, which gave some 
indication of its strength in the Changhufeng incident two years ago. 
Further, in December last, Russia reaffirmed her support for the 
Chungking Government and notified Tokyo that her policy with 
regard to China remained unchanged by the Japanese recognition of 
the Wang Ching-Wei regime. Mr. Matsuoka last week once more 
threw out a hint that he was trying to make a non-aggression pact 
with Moscow and there is no doubt that Tokyo is anxious to liquidate 
her disputes with the U.S.S.R. so that she can feel safe to withdraw 
her troops from the Manchurian frontier. Most of the rumours of 


@ pact between Russia and Japan come from Tokyo or Shanghai. 
In any case, there is no evidence to-day of any withdrawal of Russian 
help from Chungking, and an independent China is clearly to Russia’s 
jaterests. 


Nor if, as the evidence now suggests, Japan has finally 





decided on the policy of southward expansion, can there any longer 
be doubt in London or Washington that a Chinese victory is vital for 
Britain and America.. In the Far East a logical policy would be one 
in which the Western Democracies and the U.S.S.R. co-operated with 
China. The Axis thrives on the lack of that co-operation. 
DoroTHy WOODMAN 


A LONDON DIARY 


Mg. Writixre’s tumultuous success was half due to the fact that he 
exactly lived up to the popular image of an American and half to his 
discovery that English people are exactly what they like to be thought. 
He could not go wrong. He had some bits of luck, of course. For 
instance, he came across a very genuine bit of democracy in one 
of the big East End shelters where the people have been allowed 
to look after themselves. This shelter is now run by a committec of 
delegates, from the twenty or thirty cubicles into which it is divided, 
which has transformed it from one of the worst into one of the best 
shelters in London. The chief Shelter Marshal was selected by the 
people themselves ; his success seems to have nothing to do with the 
fact that he is three and a half feet high. His committce is eminently 
practical and democratic; the canteen is good and shows a profit 
which is spent on milk which is divided equally amongst all the 
children in the shelter. Those who don’t want it are to be persuaded, 
if possible, to drink it. Then the question of cleanliness came up. 
What was the function of the borough ? Only to clear the litter away. 
Well then, said the committee, there must be no mess in their shelter. 
And a levy of 1d. a head was enough to pay the wages of eight cleaners. 
More interesting still is the demand for books. Fiction is easily 
come by, but there is a clamour for serious books, especially among 
the young people who are organised as a group. A great chance for 
paper-backed editions. 
*x * * 

The Ministry of Health have given me such a nice transparent 
shield for my nose and mouth. It makes me immune from your 
coughing (or spitting) and you from my coughing (or spitting). And 
if you say you don’t spit, ask the Ministry of Health and they will 
tell you just how many germs you spit on to your transparent shield 
in half-an-hour’s talking. You should wear this shield, it seems, in 
the Underground, where, at first, people may laugh at you harmlessly 
sprinkling you with germs in the process, and in shelters, where 
people are already getting used to the idea. I have tried eating in 
one without much success ; to smoke while wearing it I shall need a 
very special cigarette holder or churchwarden pipe; but I can talk 
without interruption. Special “ yashmak” shields have been in- 
vented for women who wish to enhance their charms and at the same 
time to avoid influenza. This latest protective device is not a sign 
that health is bad; it is, on the contrary, astonishingly good. All 
the experts expected shelter epidemics before now ; one of the main 
reasons why they have not appeared seems to be that the shelters are 
not nearly so crowded as they were, and that the same groups meet 
every night and get immunised against their own germs. 

ss *x * * 

I see that Mary Agnes Hamilton has joined Arthur Greenwood’s 
staff which is to work on problems of reconstruction. That is all 
to the good. Mrs. Hamilton used to know a great deal about economic 
as well as political problems when she was on the staff of The Economist 
long ago, and, later, when she served on the Balfour Committee after 
the last war. But one swallow does not make a summer; and, from 
all I hear, Greenwood’s staff is still very small (“ one man and a boy ” 
as he said, before he added a woman). No one inside the Government 
or the Civil Service as yet takes its mission very seriously. The 
idea still seems to be that reconstruction problems must be left mainly 
to the separate government departments which are responsible for 
the administration of the various services. This is the worst possible 
way of envisaging the problem. If one department is to think about 
housing and town-planning, another (or perhaps none at all) about 
the future location of industry, another about transport and electrical 
development, and so on, there will certainly be no reconstruction that 
will deserve the name. All these problems need handling together, 
in the light of a general conception of the kind of new society we are 
meaning to build up. To handle them separately will result in 
the merest patchwork. We need a new general pattern for 
post-war Britain; without it no one department will have authority 
to alter the pattern, and any imaginative Civil Servant who ventures 
to put forward projects which trench on the sphere of another depart- 
ment will be promptly told where he gets off. 
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A friend has drawn my attention to the new Order issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture (S.R. & O. 1611, 1940) which, he thinks, 
is likely to lay up a lot of trouble for us all in the future. The Order 
authorises County Agricuitural Committees to deal with applications 
to stop or plough up rights of way, that is, it authorises them in 
effect to plough up footpaths running across fields, in the interests of 
food production. I have no quarrel with that. To be obliged to 
turn your horses or your tractor when you have got half-way across a 
field because you have come to a footpath is an appalling nuisance 
to the farmer, who often fails to observe it even in peacetime. It is 
obviously much simpler and quicker to plough right across a field 
before turning, and in wartime everybody agrees that this ought to 
be done. But what my friend insists is important is that, once the 
path is ploughed, it should be trodden down again. The loss of 
food production due to the trampling of a single furrow would be 
negligible and the importance to the public of the continued use of 
the path very great. It is most certainly our business to safe- 
guard rights of way which have been in continuous use for periods 
of time to be measured in centuries rather than in years. To 
deprive country people of their use now may involve considerable 
' hardship and it would deprive the countryside of one of its main 
attractions without a care for those for whom it has become one 
of the greatest sources of rest and recreation of the spirit. Note 
that the new Order makes no mention of machinery for the 
restoration of footpaths after the war is over. It is not necessary to 
have more than the most cursory knowledge of the history of English 
enclosures, or the most superficial acquaintance with the habits of 
English landlords, to realise the danger which lurks in this omission. 
The Ramblers’ Association is, I understand, making a strong protest 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, in which it is hoped that the Com- 
mons, Footpaths and Open Spaces Society will join. 


* *x * 


It was like the Society of Friends to think of inviting a number of 
refugees to a free film show last Saturday, as a gesture of goodwill 
to those who have not been exactly overwhelmed with this com- 
modity since they came to this country. We Live in Two Worlds, 
the first film shown, is a first-rate documertary, with Priestley 
drawing the contrast between the world which railways and tele- 
phones, radio and trade are driving in the direction of international 
unity, and the world of national frontiers which cuts across and impedes 
the unity. Switzerland is the dramatic meeting-place of these two 
worlds. Next admirable L.C.C. film, The Londoners, contrasting the 
London of to-day, with its créches and clinics and open-air schools 
and parks and hospitals and housing estates, with the London of 
Dickens, and showing how the one has grown out of the other. That 
growth, the commentator reminded us, is a testimony to the power of 
democracy, since it rests upon the acceptance of the view that ordinary 
human nature, being decent at bottom, cares for decency, order, 
freedom, and good government. Odd how one had almost forgotten 
the fact, forgotten, too, the amount of progress that has been effected 
by ordinary human nature in changing its environment for the better 
during the last 100 years. Perhaps, after all, we are not quite so 
appalling a species as we had come to think; but it a ame the 
Friends to make us realise that we are not. 

* * * 


Religion is a popular newspaper topic at any time; in war, especially, 
people are driven back to ask fundamental questions and want, above 
all, the reassurance that the unpleasant appearance of the world is not 
the whole of reality. So I saw no particular justification for my 
friend’s witticism ; 

How odd 
Of God 
To choose 
The News. 


The only criticism I had of the News Chronicle for starting a series 
on God and the War is that they might well have been rather less 
conventional in their handling of the subject. Why not the “ Devil 
and the War?” I believe he has more to do with it. CRITIC 


THIS ‘ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to X. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


General Ironside has taken the title of Lord Ironside of Archangel.— 
News item. 





“Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage,”’ with its 
3,000 pages bound in the familiar red and gold, seems a solid and a vivid 
pledge of the stability of our institutions under whatever conditions of 
storm and stress.—Observer. 


We in Britain like Mr. Willkie even before knowing him. There is some. 
thing basically magnificent about his reply to a question put to him during 
the election by a battery of newspaper reporters : 

“ Are you in favour of aiding Britain in this war ?”’ 

Willkie looked them straight in the eye. “ Yes,’’ he said.—‘ Atticus ” jn 
the Sunday Times. 


I found that better-off people had many more difficulties than working 
class women. They told me how difficult it was not to be able to ’phone and 
get what they wanted.—Lord Woolton reported in the Manchester Guardian, 


You Sleep Soundly when you live at Park West. A few flats available to 
persons of good social standing.—Advt. in Sunday Times. 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 
ohh ta (After Austin Dobson.) 


Wun the fall of France was brewing, 
Belle comtesse, 

Did you work for her undoing 

With success ? 

Were her strong men all too human, 
Premier R and Monsieur D ? 

They who choose to “ find the woman ” 
Find yourself, Comtesse de P 

(So disguised for politesse). 

Did you mix, with skill supreme, 
Statecraft with Ja vie intime 

As in Pancien régime, 

Belle comtesse ? 


Had the Cabinet une crise 

Every time you staged a breeze 
With your rival, Ja marquise, 

Eh, comtesse ? 

Were you to /a France a pain? 
Were you Monsieur R’s migraine ? 
Did he rule and did you reign, 
Belle comtesse ? 

Were you merely in due season 
Used by master-minds of treason, 
France fell, but were you the reason, 
Belle comtesse ? 


In her tale of woe and grief, 

Belle comtesse, 

You appear as light relief, 

More or less ; 

Were the ills of France, past cure, 
Insufficient, to be sure ? 

Must we add to these l’amour, 
Belle comtesse ? 


BOURGEOIS ETHICS 


I wave in front of me two books written by ex-members of the 
Communist fold. They are rare books ; for most of those who have 
once signed on the Party line can never again recover their balance 
or their perspective when the support of infallibility has given way. 
None are so bitter against the Church, as those who have left it; 
and none are so obsessed with the necessity of explaining their past 
and justifying their present. Both Mr. Koestler, who was a member 
of the Party, and Mr. Strachey, who though not a member was the 
most influential exponent of its doctrines in this country, have escaped 
this bitterness and self-exculpation. Neither had lost his intellectual 
integrity. Mr. Koestler’s Darkness at Noon (Cape 8s.) is one of the 
few books written in this epoch which will survive it. It is written 
from terrible experience, from knowledge of the men whose struggles 
of mind and body he describes. Apart from its sociological im- 
portance, it is written with a subtlety and an economy which class it 
as great literature, I have read it twice without feeling that I have 
learnt more than half of what it has to offer me. Mr. Strachey’s A 
Faith to Fight For (Gollancz 6s.) is an eloquent book which restates 4 
faith which has always in reality been the author’s. Mr. Strachey has 
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always been, and is, a Socialist. 
one who believes first that the hope of men consists in the state of 
mind that puts above everything else truth and love. He uses these 
words boldly and without affectation. Truth, as he sees it, is the 
difficult effort to understand reality, and he sees it frustrated by two 
forces. The first force is common to us all—the tendency to prefer 
what is immediately comfortable and believe what is pleasant. The 
second is the natural desire of those in power to reject truth and 
suppress its advocates as soon as their conclusions demand social 
changes which are incompatible with the existing order. Love, that is, 
the organised effort to co-operate on terms of respect and equality in- 
stead of to seek power at the expense of others, is an equally necessary 
and ultimate value. I should say in defence of Mr. Strachey’s various 
changes of party allegiance that he minded first and always about 
these values and attached himself to parties, rather naively perhaps, 
in the belief that he would find them at least vaguely but persistently 
seeking the goal of a society in which these ideas were embodied. 
In 1931 he despaired of the Labour Party; he quickly parted com- 
pany with the New Party when its direction was obviously Fascist. 
He set himself to the study of economics and decided that a reformed 
capitalism was impossible. He rejected Communism only when its 
attitude in the war convinced him that it had become an ally of the 
Nazi power which openly and deliberately sets out by force and 
propaganda to root out the very ideas of truth and love as social 
values and which offers instead the concepts of racial domina- 
tion and the slavery of the conquered. He sees, I believe correctly, 
that the basic struggle of our age is against those propertied interests 
which at some point decide that to maintain their power and privilege, 
they must destroy the very idea of Socialism. He believes that with 
the resources of modern machines and propaganda, the Nazis may 
actually succeed, if British resistance fails, in wiping out the whole 
tradition of science and Christianity, which are woven into the fabric 
of Western civilisation. He believes that it would be better for every 
city in Europe to be destroyed than for our children to be educated 
by men who hold the ancient faith that the herren-folk must dominate 
a world of slaves, that free thought must be extirpated, that war is 
good and that love must be restricted to one group. He accuses Pétain 
of the great heresy of thinking that to save Chartres Cathedral from the 
bomber is more important than the faith that might be preached from 
its ruins. But he does not make the mistake of thinking that we have no 
potential Nazis in England; indeed, he fears their triumph, and for 
England a similar fate to that of France if we remain, like France, 
a country united only by tradition and without a faith as strong as 
that of the Nazis. He prophesies both military and spiritual victory, 
provided that in the test of war we can begin that social transforma- 
tion which every servant of truth and love knows to be necessay. 
Here is an unorthodox sermon preached by a crusader who knows 
what he is fighting for. 

Curiously enough, though there is no word of the war, and no 
sermon preached in Mr. Koestler’s book, I believe that the upshot 
of his thinking is not very different from Mr. Strachey’s. Mr. 
Koestler approaches the problem of ends and means, of love and 
truth and social organisation, through the thoughts of an old Bolshevik, 
Rubashov, as he awaits death in a G.P.U. prison. He believed many 
years ago that the answer to the eternal question of right and wrong 
and ends and means would be solved for him when he joined the 
Communist Party. The argument was simple enough. He held, as 
philosophers of all ages have held, that the ideal society is commun- 
istic; the object is to remove the unnecessary misery in the world ; 
to establish the greatest happiness for the greatest number. That 
meant the destruction of capitalism which had played its part in 
social development, and which now prevents that socialist basis 
in which the flowers of truth and love (to use Mr. Strachey’s words) 
could flourish. Communism was the promised land, the Church 
awaited his loyal adherence and unquestiening obedience. He had 
served loyally and had tried not to question. The end was so 
incomparably great that it justified all means. The humble worker 
in the party had not to know the whole pattern: “ when the existence 
of the Church is threatened she is released from the commandments 
of reality. With unity as the end, the use of every means is sanctified, 
even cunning, treachery, violence, simony, prison, death. For all 
order is for the sake of the community and the individual must be 
sacrificed to the common good.” These are the words, not of 
Rubashov, or even of Stalin ; they are quoted from a fifteenth-century 
bishop, but they are the faith of every good Communist. Obediently 
Rubashov had denounced to the Nazis an earnest young comrade 
whose leaflets conformed to his private judgment of the party’s needs 
in Germany and departed from the line laid down in Moscow ; 





By that in a sentence he means, 


obediently he had accepted as necessary the suicide of a Communist 
leader who had believed that Bolshevik Russia was loyally co-operating 
in the effort to stop a war, and whose life was smashed when Rubashov 
instructed him that, though Russia was saying this publicly, Party 
instructions were to let armaments through to the aggressor. 
Further, to preserve his right to work in the Party, he had allowed 
his secretary and mistress to die in the hands of the G.P.U. rather 
than say the word that would have saved her. He had believed that 
he had thrown all the old ethical ballast overboard. But pity defeated 
him. He had come to doubt his own or rather the party’s infallibility. 
Unconsciously, he had ceased to talk of We, including himself in the 
party, and begun to talk of I and They. He writes in prison :* 

As we have thrown overboard all conventions and rules of cricket-morality, 
our sole guiding principle is that of consequent logic. We are under the 
terrible compulsion to follow our thought down to its final consequence and 
to act in accordance to it. We are sailing without ballast; therefore each 
touch on the helm is a matter of life or death. 

A short time ago, our leading agriculturist, B., was shot with thirty of his 
collaborators because he maintained the opinion that nitrate artificial manure 
was superior to potash. No. 1 is all for potash; therefore B. and the thirty 
had to be liquidated as saboteurs. In a nationally centralised agriculture, the 
alternative of nitrate or potash is of enormous importance; it can decide 
the issue of the next war. If No. 1 was in the right, history will absolve him, 
and the execution of the thirty-one men will be a mere bagatelle. If he was 
wrong. ... 

It is that alone that matters ; who is objectively in the right. The cricket- 
moralists are agitated by quite another problem: whether B. was subjectively 
in good faith when he recommended nitrogen. If he was not, according to 
their ethics he should be shot, even if it should subsequently be shown that 
nitrogen would have been better after all. If he was in good faith, then he 
should be acquitted and allowed to continue making propaganda for nitrate, 
even if the country should be ruined by it. . 

That is, of course, complete nonsense. For us the question of subjective 
good faith is of no interest. He who is in the wrong must pay; he who is 
in the right will be absolved. That is the law of historical credit; it was our 
law. 

But he was not sure. Perhaps. Perhaps Number 1 (Stalin’s 
name is never mentioned) was right after all. When the final 
test came he was asked not only to recant his oppositional 
tendencies (he had already done that twice), but to confess to 
monstrous nonsense about a plot to kill Number 1, it was this doubt 
that defeated him. He had no deep assurance of an alternative 
philosophy. He had abandoned the god of pity and love and could 
not find him when he sought. He had been tortured by the Nazis 
and could withstand it ; he could even have withstood the horrors of 
a G.P.U. prison, which are more mental than physical, and which 
could only be described by a man like Mr. Koestler, who has him- 
self waited for months for execution in a Fascist cell, and who has 
comrades who were imprisoned with Rubashov. He might even 
have withstood the deprivation of sleep and the torture of night 
questioning under a fierce light that confused his mind and wore 
down resistance—he might even have withstood these on which his 
young G.P.U. inquisitor relied, if his resistance had not already been 
broken by the shrewd questions of an old comrade of the Revolution, 
who recalled him to his original vows and his faith that for the cause 
of Communism all means are justified. That doubt about the in- 
fallibility of Number 1 betrayed him in the end. He confessed to the 
ludicrous lies demanded of him because it was easiest to give in to the 
argument that the last service he could render to the Party and the 
cause was to surrender himself as an example of the traitors who were 
sabotaging production. Better for the proletariat to blame saboteurs 
than the inefficiency of the Soviet Government. 

Fanaticism is evil because it is ignorant. We do not know enough 
to have the right to torture and kill in order to achieve an imagined 
end ; a fanatical utilitarianism may be as evil as any other sect which 
holds it has the whole truth and which never listens to Cromwell’s 
prayer: “I beseech you in the bowels of Christ, think that ye may 
be mistaken.” If, indeed, by killing a thousand or a million people 
we could found Utopia, then the end would justify the means, but 
we do not know in what happiness consists, how it is to be organised, 
and in the State we found every murder that has gone to its making 
will take its toll of the happiness we strive to create. There is no 
separating ends and means, for the means shape the ends. 

For the Nazi this problem does not arise. The end is a State in 
which a myth contradicted by science and deliberately stultifying is 
universally inculcated as a substitute for truth. A State in which no 
problem of love arises because by definition there must be no 
co-operation between slave and ruler. To build a State, even very 
partially on love and truth, must be the work of generations, and the 
result of accumulated wisdom. Men have too long dreamt of a 
sudden transformation, first te a Kingdom of Heaven, and then, as 
science took the place of religion, to the Kingdom of God on earth. 
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Mr. Strachey is confident that it is our duty to-day to fight both 
physically and mentally lest truth and love are crushed out into 
a sphere in which they can no longer be effective ; and I agree with 
him that we shall not win that battle unless there are some among us 
who strive all the time, and in all circumstances, to remind ourselves 
that those are thé ideals for which we are pledged to fight. Otherwise 
in the battle we may fall into the folly of thinking that because we 
kill people we kill their ideas, unless we have another stronger faith 
to take their place. Social harmony does not come to Russia because 
aristocrats, capitalists, kulaks, saboteurs, dissident Communists, 
bureaucrats—the list can always go on—are successfully liquidated, 
nor Will Europe be one stage nearer peace if we merely defeat the 
Nazis, without defeating those in our midst who believe in the Fascist 
ideal, or ourselves having a clear solution to the problem they have 
solved by the simple formula of herren-folk and slaves. 

There is one other consideration that is useful to me. John 
Strachey somewhere remarks that if the Nazis were to win this 
war all the progress of the last thousand years would be wasted. 
It would indeed mean a new Dark Ages, but I think he 
states the case wrongly. I doubt whether even with the resources 
of destruction and of propaganda at the disposal of the Nazis 
it would be possible permanently to establish and maintain a slave 
economy in the modern world. It is theoretically possible ; Mr. Wells 
long ago foresaw it in The Sleeper Awakes, and Mr. Aldous Huxley 
amplified that conception with great ingenuity in the Brave New 
World. Even so, I should not agree with Mr. Strachey when he says 
that our struggle to make love and truth prevail has been in vain. 
For some things are valuable in themselves. Certain states of mind 
are valuable, not for the results they produce, but intrinsically. The 
reason Why it is worth while striving for a new social order is that 
in that order people would have more chance of being happy, 
of enjoying beauty, and of being on friendly and co-operative terms 
with their neighbours. Man is a mammal who has somehow got hold 
of this notion of love and truth, and every manifestation of it, in- 
dividually and socially, is his triumph. Since these conceptions are 
within him, no society will altogether blot them out, nor has any 
development of them at any stage of history been without value. 
They are, after all, that for which he exists. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


TEA-LEAVES © 


I reap the other day an interview with an expert who maintained that 
used tea-leaves should be kept and dried and that a better cup of tea 
could be made from the second brewing than from the first. I forget 
whether any special process was needed for drying them or whether, 
according to the expert, the leaves could be dried over and over again 
and put, back into the pot, giving better results every time. But his 
theory fascinated me not only because it was an argument for economy 
but because it suggested how vast the reserves of wealth may be in 
things that we have been wasting for generations. 

It is also interesting to discover that, after we have been taking for 
granted that waste makes for luxury, it merely condemns us to inferior 
living. Perhaps the reason why tea is on the whole so mediocre a 
drink is that in the best circles it is always made with tea fresh from 
the caddy. The Chinese, I have heard it said, look on the first brew 
of tea as a mere matter of washing the leaves, and, having thrown the 
water away, refill the pot in order to obtain a cup of tea that is fit to 
drink. If this is true it makes one wonder whether the chief thing to 
avoid in making tea may not be the use of fresh tea from the caddy. 
Not that this is the whole secret, however. I am sure that, when I 
was a lodger in Pimlico, my landlady never used fresh tea-leaves. 
Unfortunately, she made the mistake of not drying the leaves. She 
merely left the old wet leaves at the bottom of the teapot, and morning 
after morning poured fresh water, sometimes boiling and sometimes 
not, on them. When the tea finally lost any pretence of colour, I 
think she mixed it with coffee grounds from the coffee-pots of other 
lodgers. Anyhow that is what after the first three weeks it tasted like. 
I should have preferred even tea made from fresh leaves in comparison. 

To be quite honest, I have often enjoyed tea made from fresh 
leaves, but not for many years now. I think I lost my taste for tea 
when I yielded to the current fashion and weakly drank China tea 
like everybody else. Was I afraid of tannin poisoning, or what? I 
do not know, but I am sure that to enjoy China tea requires a much 
more delicate palate than I possess. I feel towards it as Mulvaney 
felt towards the mild brand of tobacco that Kipling used to offer him. 
All my happiest memories of tea are of strong, dark—but not 
murderously dark—Indian tea. To come into a house at the seaside 








as a boy on a day of blazing sunshine, after bathing in the sun, walking 

in the sun, lying in the sun, and to sit down at a table loaded with 

hot and buttered baked delights, and to drink an enormous cup—or 

two enormous cups—of just not boiling Indian tea, was to experience - 
a joy of the eye, the palate and the whole physical being such as no 

one brought up on China tea can have ever known. How the forehead 

streamed with appreciative sweat as one ate and drank! Tea such 

as that, like the fierce sun outside, the sea winds and the blue Atlantic 

waters, seemed to me to be part of a good world—indeed, as I thought 

at the time, of a perfect world. 

Summer—there is no doubt about it—is the séason for enjoying 
tea. In winter tea-drinking is little more than a convention. Tea at 
any time performs a useful function, perhaps, in compelling us 
to relax the tension of our lives for a minute or two. But, to be at 
its best, it must be drunk in hot weather, and it must itself be hot, 
The Anglo-Indians, it is said, have found from experience that, when 
the thermometer is high, hot tea is the best preventive of apoplexy, 
This is another reason for believing that the virtues of tea are most 
eminent when the sun is fiercest. I do not know about dwellers 
in the Antipodes, for they seem to have preserved an eightcenth- 
century passion for tea and to drink it with equal lust at all times and 
in all places and in all weathers. If Dr. Johnson were living to-day, 
I fancy he would extend his travels far beyond Scotland and sail for 
Australia and New Zealand in search of indomitable tea-drinkers 
worthy of the herb. Drinking tea in Scotland, he forgot all his 
prejudices against the Scots, and declared in a noble mood of repara- 
tion: “ If an epicure could remove by a wish, in quest of seasonal 
gratifications, wherever he supped, he would breakfast in Scotland.” 
It is true that he added: “ In the islands, however, they do what I 
found it not easy to endure. They pollute the tea-table with large 
slices of Cheshire cheese, which mingles its less grateful odours with 
the fragrance of the tea.” Perhaps, for perfection in such matters, 
one would have to travel across the world as far as New Zealand; 
and perhaps it would be worth it. Dr. Johnson, no doubt, would have 
thought so. 

When I refiect on the recent discovery that the perfect cup of tea 
can be made only from old used tea-leaves, however, I cannot help 
pitying Dr. Johnson and Cowper and ali those famous tea-drinkers 
of the eighteenth century who imagined that they were living in a 
tea-drinker’s paradise. I do not know what they did with old damp 
tea-leaves in those days ; but probably they were used, as they were 
used in my own childhood, by housemaids to throw on the carpet in 
order to lay the dust before sweeping. In this way generations of 
men and women have been cheated out of the luxury of tasting tea 
in its supreme excellence. We are like wine-drinkers who have all 
their lives been drinking public-house port and thinking it good. We 
may almost be said to know nothing about tea. And the chief reason 
is, it seems to me, that we have inherited the passion for waste. If 
economy were in our blood, we should long ago have discovered that 
old tea-leaves were better than new. But we scorned to make the 
miserly experiments that would have led to such a discovery. The 
pleasure of being spendthrifts was so great that we missed the finer 
pleasure of drinking tea of a fragrance of which Dr. Johnson never 
dreamed. 

Yet, if we had given the matter serious thought, we should have 
realised long since that, in the preparation of food and drink, economy 
is often the parent of luxury. It is the economical nations, for example, 
that make the best cooks. The French are generally praised as the 
best cooks.in Europe, and they have also the reputation of being the 
most economical. Nothing, it is said, is wasted in a French kitchen, 
and the French cook seems even to enjoy his task of converting 
unpromising materials into a palatable dish. English cookery, on the 
other hand, until recently was, to say the least of it, uneven. The 
cook was provided with the best materials in the world, but she treated 
them as though the chief object of cookery were, not to cook well, 
but to waste as much of the foodstuffs as possible. Authorities on 
diet told her that by her method of cooking green vegetables, she 
was wasting their most nourishing qualities, which she usually poured 
down the sink. Contemptuous of economy, however, as an un-English 
kind of meanness, she continued vigorously to destroy both the flavour 
and the nutritional value of the vegetables. By refusing to boil a 
potato economically in its jacket, she contrived at the same time to 
give it the unpleasant texture of soap and greatly to diminish its virtue 
as food. And how many other dishes she wasted by spoiling fish 
and fowl and beef-steaks and legs of mutton! I am not, of course, 
suggesting that in the old days bad cookery was universal or even 
the rule ; but it was common enough to make one feel that one could 
not depend on getting a well-cooked meal at an ordinary wayside 
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hotel as one could depend on getting this at most hotels in France. 
And the cause of this, I think, was that the cook felt no need to be 
economical. Surrounded by an abundance of good food, she took the 
line that it could be more or less left to cook itself. Probably, if 
good food had been scarcer, she would have valued it more. She 
might even in time have come to appreciate not only the uses but the 
pleasures of economy. 

It may seem a little hypocritical of me to write like this, for I myself 
belong temperamentally to the company not of the economists but of 
the wasters. My eyes have been opened lately, however, and I have 
begun to enjoy practising at least one economy—economy in the use 
of safety razor-blades. A correspondent sent me last week a glass 
affair called Lillicrap’s Hone by the daily use of which a clergyman 
declares he has already had 1,500 good shaves from a single blade. 
I began using it sceptically, but with the pleasure of playing with a 
new toy; and to my surprise I have already had eight shaves from 
one blade—an unparalleled number for me. I now feel independent 
of the shortage of razor-blades and I. even enjoy moving the blade 
backwards and forwards on the glass every morning. If all economy 
is as pleasant as this, I plump for economy. Tea-leaves, food and 
razor-blades—it seems to me that we can live in luxury if only we are 
economical enough. Having begun with razor-blades, I hope to 
proceed to used tea-leaves. Then at last I may be able once more to 
enjoy the luxury of a “ nice cup of tea.” v. @. 


ELLEN TERRY 


Wuen she came on to the stage as Lady Cicely in Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, the stage collapsed like a house of cards and all the lime- 
lights were extinguished. When she spoke it was as if someone drew 
a bow over a ripe, richly seasoned ’cello ; it grated, it glowed and it 
growled. Then she stopped speaking. She put on her glasses. 
She gazed intently at the back of a settee. She had forgotten her 
part. But did it matter? Speaking or silent, she was Lady Cicely 
—or was it Ellen Terry? At any rate, she filled the stage and all the 
other actors were put out, as electric lights are put out in the sun. 

Yet this pause when she forgot what Lady Cicely said next was 
significant. It was a sign not that she was losing her memory and 
past her prime, as some said. It was a sign that Lady Cicely was not 
a part that suited her. Her son, Gordon Craig, insists that she only 
forgot her part when there was something uncongenial in the words, 
when some speck of grit had got into the marvellous machine of her 
genius. When the part was congenial, when she was Shakespeare’s 
Portia, Desdemona, Ophelia, every word, every comma was consumed. 
Even her eyelashes acted. Her body lost its weight. Her son, a 
mere boy, could lift her in his arms. “I am not myself,” she said. 
“Something comes upon me. ... I am always-in-the-air, light and 
bodiless.” We, who can only remember her as Lady Cicely on the 
little stage at the Court Theatre, only remember what, compared with 
her Ophelia or her Portia, was as a picture postcard compared with 
the great Velasquez in the gallery. 

It is the fate of actors to leave only picture postcards behind them. 
Every night when the curtain goes down the beautiful coloured 
canvas is rubbed out. What remains is at best only a wavering, 
insubstantial phantom—a verbal life on the lips of the living. Ellen 
Terry was well aware of it. She tried herself, overcome by the 
greatness of Irving as Hamlet and indignant at the caricatures of his 
detractors, to describe what she remembered. It was in vain. She 
dropped her pen in despair. ‘“ Oh God, that I were a writer!” she 
cried. “ Surely a writer could not string words together about 
Henry Irving’s Hamlet and say nothing, nothing.” It never struck 
her, humble as she was, and obsessed by her lack of book learning, 
that she was, among other things, a writer. It never occurred to her 
when she wrote her autobiography, or scribbled page after page to 
Bernard Shaw late at night, dead tired after a rehearsal, that she was 
“writing.” The words in her beautiful rapid hand bubbled off her 
pen. With dashes and notes of exclamation she tried to give them! 
the very tone and stress of the spoken word. It is true, she could 
not build a house with words, one room opening out of another, and 
a staircase connecting the whole. But whatever she took up became 
in her warm, sensitive grasp a tool. If it was a rolling-pin, she made 
perfect pastry. If it was a carving knife, perfect slices fell from the 
leg of mutton. If it were a pen, words peeled off, some broken, some 
suspended in mid-air, but all far more expressive than the tappings 
of the professional typewriter. 

With her pen then at odds and ends of time she has painted a 
self-portrait. It is not an Academy portrait, glazed, framed, complete. 





It is rather a bundle of loose leaves upon each of which she has dashed 
off a sketch for a portrait—here a nose, here an arm, here a foot, and 
there a mere scribble in the margin. The sketches done in different 
moods, from different angles, sometimes contradict each other. The 
nose cannot belong to the eyes ; the arm is out of all proportion to the 
foot. It is difficult to assemble them. And there are blank pages, 
too. Some very important features are left out. There was a self 
she did not know, a gap she could not fill. Did she not take Walt 
Whitman’s words for a motto? “ Why, even I myself, I often think, 
know little or nothing of my real life. Only a few hints—a few diffused 
faint clues and indirections. ... I seek . . . to trace out here?” 

Nevertheless, the first sketch is definite enough. It is the sketch 
of her childhood. She was born to the stage. The stage was her 
cradle, her nursery. When other little girls were being taught sums 
and pot hooks she was being cuffed and buffeted into the practice of 
her profession. Her ears were boxed, her muscles suppled. All 
day she was hard at work on the boards. Late at night when other 
children were safe in bed she was stumbling along the dark streets 
wrapped in her father’s cloak. And the dark street with its curtained 
windows was nothing but a sham to that little professional actress, 
and the rough and tumble life on the boards was her home, her reality. 
“It’s all such sham there,” she wrote—meaning by “ there” what 
she called “ life lived in houses ”—“ sham—cold—hard—pretending. 
It’s not sham here in our theatre—here all is real, warm and kind— 
we live a lovely spiritual life here.” 

That is the first sketch. But turn to the next page. The child 
born to the stage has become a wife. She is married at sixteen to an 
elderly famous painter. The theatre has gone; its lights are out 
and in its place is a quiet studio in a garden. In its place is a world 
full of pictures and “ gentle artistic people with quiet voices and 
elegant manners.” She sits mum in her corner while the famous 
elderly people talk over her head in quict voices. She is content to 
wash her husband’s brushes ; to sit to him; to play her simple tunes 
on the piano to him while he paints. In the evening she wanders 
over the Downs with the great poet, Tennyson. “I was in Heaven,” 
she wrote. ‘I never had one single pang of regret for the theatre.” 
If only it could have lasted! But somehow—here a blank page 
intervenes—she was an incongruous element in that quiet studio. 
She was too young, too vigorous, too vital, perhaps. At any rate, 
the marriage was a failure. 

And so, skipping a page or two, we come to the next sketch. She 
is a mother now. Two adorable children claim all her devotion. 
She is living in the depths of the country, in the heart of domesticity. 
She is up at six. She scrubs, she cooks, she sews. She teaches the 
children. She harnesses the pony. She fetches the milk. And 
again she is perfectly happy. To live with children in a cottage, 
driving her little cart about the lanes, going to church on Sunday in 
blue and white cotton—that is the ideal life! She asks no more than 
that it shall go on like that for ever and ever. But one day the wheel 
comes off the pony cart. Huntsmen in pink leap over the hedge. 
One of them dismounts and offers help. He looks at the girl in a 
blue frock and exclaims : “‘ Good God! It’s Nelly!” She looks at 
the huntsman in pink and cries, “ Charles Reade!” And so, all in 
a jiffy, back she goes to the stage, and to forty pounds a week. For— 
that is the reason she gives—the bailiffs are in the house. She must 
make money. 

At this point a very blank page confronts us. There is a gulf 
which we can only cross at a venture. Two sketches face each other ; 
Ellen Terry in blue cotton among the hens; Ellen Terry robed and 
crowned as Lady Macbeth on the stage of the Lyceum. The two 
sketches are contradictory yet they are both of the same woman. 
She hates the stage ; yet she adores it. She worships her children ; 
yet she forsakes them. She would like to live for ever among pigs 
and ducks in the open air ; yet she spends the rest of her life among 
actors and actresses in the limelight. Her own attempt to explain 
the discrepancy is hardly convincing. “I have always been more 
womian than artist,” she says. Irving put the theatre first. ‘“ He had 
none of what I may call my bourgeois qualities—the love of being in 
love, the love of a home, the dislike of solitude.” She tries to persuade 
us that she was an ordinary woman enough ; a better hand at pastry 
than most; an adept at keeping house; with an eye for colour, a 
taste for old furniture, and a positive passion for washing children’s 
heads. If she went back to the stage it was because—well, what else 
could she do when the bailiffs were in the house ? 

This is the little sketch that she offers us to fill in the gap between 
the two Ellen Terrys—Ellen the mother, and Ellen the actress. But 
here we remember her warning: “ Why, even I myself know little 
or nothing of my real life.’ There was something in her that she did 
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not understand; something that came surging up from the depths 
and swept her away in its clutches. The voice she heard in the lane 
was not the voice of Charles Reade; nor was it the voice of the 
bailiffs. It was the voice of her genius ; the urgent call of something 
that she could not define, could not suppress, and must obey. So she 
left her children and followed the voice back to the stage, back to the 
Lyceum, back to a long life of incessant toil, anguish and glory. 

But, having gazed at the full-length portrait of Ellen Terry as 
Sargent painted her, robed and crowned as Lady Macbeth, turn to 
the next page. It is done from another angle. Pen in hand, she is 
seated at her desk. A volume of Shakespeare lies before her. It is 
open at Cymbeline, and she is making careful notes in the margin. 
The part of Imogen presents great problems. She is, she says, “‘ on 
the rack” about her interpretation. Perhaps Bernard Shaw can 
throw light upon the question? A long letter from the brilliant 
young critic of the Saturday Review lies beside Shakespeare. She 
has never met him, but for years they have written to each other, 
intimately, ardently, disputatiously, some of the best letters in the 
language. He says the most outrageous things. He compares dear 
Henry to an ogre, and Ellen to a captive chained in his cage. But 
Ellen Terry is quite capable of holding her own against Bernard Shaw. 
She scolds him, laughs at him, fondles him, and contradicts him. 
She has a curious sympathy for the advanced views that Henry Irving 
abominated. But what suggestions has the brilliant critic to make 
about Imogen? None apparently that she has not already thought 
for herself. She is as close and critical a student of Shakespeare as 
he is. She has studied every line, weighed the meaning of every 
word; experimented with every gesture. Each of those golden 
moments when she becomes bodyless, not herself, is the result of 
months of minute and careful study. “ Art,” she quotes, “ needs 
that which we can give her, I assure you.” In fact this mutable 
woman, all instinct, sympathy and sensation, is as painstaking a student, 
and as careful of the dignity of her art as Flaubert himself. 

But once more the expression on that serious face changes. She 
works like a slave—none harder. But she is quick to tell Mr. Shaw 
that she does not work with her brain only. She is not in the least 
clever. Indeed, she is happy she tells him, “‘ not to be clever.” She 
stresses the point with a jab of her pen. “ You clever people,” as 
she calls him and his friends, miss so much, mar so much. As for 
education, she never had a day’s schooling in her life. As far as she 
can see, but the problem baffles her, the main spring of her art is 
imagination. Visit mad houses, if you like; take notes; observe ; 
study endlessly. But first, imagine. And so she takes her part away 
from the books out into the woods. Rambling down grassy rides, 
she lives her patt until she is it. If a word jars or grates, she must 
re-think it, re-write it. Then when every phrase is her own, and 
every gesture spontaneous out she comes onto the stage and is Imogen, 
Ophelia, Desdemona. 

But is she, even when the great moments are on her, a great actress ? 
She doubts it. “‘ I cared more for love and life,” she says. Her face, 
too, has been ho help to her. She cannot sustain emotion. Certainly 
she is not a great tragic actress. Now and again, perhaps, she has 
acted some comic part to perfection. But even while she analyses, 
herself, as one artist to another, the sun slants upon an old kitchen 
chair. “ Thank the Lord for my eyes!” she exclaims. What a 
world of joy her eyes have brought her! Gazing at the old “ rush- 
bottomed, sturdy-legged, and wavy-backed ” chair, the stage is gone, 
the limelights are out, the famous actress is forgotten. 

Which, then, of all these women is the real Ellen Terry? How 
are we to put the scattered sketches together? Is she mother, wife, 
cook, critic, actress, or should she have been, after all, a painter? 
Each part seems the right part until she throws it aside and plays 
another. Something of Ellen Terry it seems overflowed every part 
and remained unacted. Shakespeare could not fit her; nor Ibsen; 
nor Shaw. The stage could not hold her; nor the nursery. But 
there is, after all, a greater dramatist than Shakespeare, Ibsen or Shaw. 
There is nature. Her’s is so vast a stage, and so innumerable a 
company of actors, that for the most part she fobs them off with a 
tag or two. They come on and they go off without breaking the 
ranks. But now and again nature creates a new part, an original 
part. The actors who act that part always defy our attempts to name 
them. They will not act the stock parts—they forget the words, they 


improvise others of their own. But when they come on the stage © 


falls like a pack of cards and the limelights are extinguished. That 
was Ellen Terry’s fate—to act a new part. And thus while other 
actors are remembered because they were Hamlet, Phédre or Cleopatra, 
Ellen Terry is remembered because she was Elien Terry. 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 


SADLER’S WELLS ‘BALLET 


Tue generally carping reception of Frederick Ashton’s choreographic 
fantasy, The Wanderer, provokes a few reflections before the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet season comes to an end. It is really rather a hopeful 
sign, for new beauty, said Jean Cocteau, should not appear to be 
beautiful on first acquaintance, and one remembers what uncon- 
trollable fury the insulting ugliness of the first Post-Impressionist 
exhibitions aroused in the academic critics and painters of the time, 
and how Stravinsky’s music assailed the ears of musical critics as 
odiously as the tropical durian fruit does the unaccustomed nostrils 
of Europeans. The passage of time and persuasive heretical tongues 
have long since made these strange dishes palatable to academicians 
of both arts. How is it possible to grasp at first sight all the com- 
posite elements, musical, decorative, motor, which are interwoven 
in such a ballet as The Wanderer ; to follow the moving pattern of the 
whole let alone trace the choreographic significance of single motives? 

It is probably a pity that The Wanderer was not provided from the 
first with a “ programme ” ; for the word “ inhibition,” idly spoken, 
dropped a smoke screen of speculation about Freud and Oedipus 
between the spectator and the action on the stage.. Yet there is 


plenty in the line and grouping alone to occupy the perceptual powers. 


of most spectators. Follow, for instance, the significant opening 
hand movements of Robert Helpmann, which occur with modifications 
throughout the ballet, and which are a dance-theme as definite as 
any musical one. Follow, again, the correspondence between the 
musical and dance movement. The relation is so close (not mere 
identity of rhythm) that the dance has really become part of the 
texture of the music. The decor, too, throws light on the moods 
of the ballet ; the scene is not arbitrarily changed in the middle part, 
but corresponds very closely to its mood. We are in a different region 
of being from the brilliant atmosphere of the first and last parts, and 
the strange groups who revolve through it are natural denizens of the 
sinister world of the backcloth. The execution of the corps de ballet 
is at present too far below that of the soloists ; they should at least 
achieve in, their ensemble a definition of line corresponding to purity 
of tone in an orchestra. Something strange has happened to The 
Prospect Before Us during its provincial tour. All the dancers seem 
to sacrifice the integrity of their parts to the mad pursuit of a laugh 
at any price—all except poor Ashton, who dances the part of Noverre 
with settled gloom. It must be admitted that Helpmann is the 
ringleader in this orgy of funniness. But his incredibly funny part 
allows him a wide margin. He is funny with a far more refined art 
in A Wedding Bouquet, the last revival of the season, which has never 
been so well performed by all concerned. Certainly Constant 
Lambert’s admirable declamation of the words which, hurled at us 
by vocalists on the stage, used,to be mere syllables of sound and fury, 
adds considerably to our enjoyment of each situation in this 
marvellous Chaplinesque melodrama ; it seemed also to stimulate the 
dancers to still greater brilliance. Every detail is perfect ; so also 
was the tact of Frederick Ashton and Lord Berners in allowing 
Gertrude Stein to regard A Wedding Bouquet as her own creation, 
whereas her real share in their dazzling structure of dance and music 
were a few evocative phrases. That she did so regard it is proved by 
the last sentence of her delighted and amusing description: “ There 
is no use in going to see a thing if you have not written it no use 
at all.” This was her first meeting with Frederick Ashton, whom 
she decided on the spot to be a genius “ more likely than any we have 
seen for a long time.” And she knew. BERYL DE ZOETE 


OCTOBER, 


I’M sick to death 

Of hearing where that one fell, 

And I won’t cross the road 

For the veriest peach among craters, 

So don’t you come telling me that your cousin is houseless, 

Or there’s not enough gas in the flat even to cook your potaters. 


1940 


Death changes partners each night 

In his noisy and fatuous dance ; 

They to-day, we to-morrow. Or next week. 
Or possibly never, 

Since we have on our side 

The inscrutable laws of chance ; 

And we can’t be sure we’ll be hit, 

Since the bombing can’t go on for ever. 


Februaty 8, ro4r 
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THE MOVIES 


“Quiet Wedding,” at the Plaza 

Quiet Wedding is an English Clochemerle. 
Not that its inspiration is anything so ribald 
and lyrical as the appearance of a shiny con- 
yenience among neighbours making do with 
older ways ; but the village pump can take many 
forms. There is a flurry, a clustering round 
of gossip, a summoning of the clans—to what- 
ever the event may be. In the film, a traditional 
“quiet wedding ” sounds the siren. It begins 
at a local cricket match, with the last-man-in 
keeping the field waiting ; he is found, with his 
pads on, but making love behind a tree. At 
the moment of interruption he has just managed 
to stammer out a proposal. An unexpected 
Yes gives him more than the usual crusader’s 
look as he strides in to bat: and his future 
father-in-law is bowling! ‘‘ Your daughter and 
I—” he begins breathlessly; but he is waved 
on to the other crease; he has to take guard 
and face the tense arthritic run of the bowler. 
After spanking two full-tosses for sixes, he is 
warned by a whisper from the slips (future 
brother-in-law, who has heard the news) that 
it’s time he got out, so the next ball sees a spread- 
eagled wicket and father-in-law congratulating 
himself on his top spinner while the possibility 
of his daughter’s engagement trickles into now 
listening ears. 

If you like this beginning sequence, which 
opens out delightfully like a cartoon that comes 
to life as you read its anecdote, you will enjoy 
Quiet Wedding. For the whole piece is only 
an anecdote to which caricature and 4 touch of 
rebel sentiment have given point. The engage- 
ment brings promise of a ‘“‘ quiet wedding,” 
local society is stirred to its furthest fringes, 
presents overflow a sitting-room, the vicar 
starts calling and choir-practices turn towards 
Mendelssohn, relatives begin to bob up and 
down all over the country, and at the centre of 
unrest—an agreeably modest country-house— 
the loving couple get such a whiff of orange- 
blossom and everlastings that they slap one 
another’s faces and come near to calling the 
whole thing off. As a picture of the horrors of 
engagement in the shires, with the squirearchy 
viewhallooing in all but name, Quiet Wedding 
is delightedly and authentically English. How 
English and class-English are accents and 
manners! Yet one isn’t made to feel, with 
each new joke at their expense, that some part 
of an expensive tea-service is being broken. 
The malice is softened by nostalgia for a pre- 
war world in which such mild atrocities could 
afflict the sensitive, in which the wheezy 
clanking of habit could always be relied on to 
go one better than Punch. Quiet Wedding has 
what nearly all English films lack, a style as 
well as a material of its owa. It is my impression 
that this film, made by Anthony Asquith, is 
its director’s best. (I missed French Without 
Tears.) With the slenderest of plots goes a 
gay invention and a delight in waking a social 
unit out of its slumber; the little country of 
Quiet Wedding, with its big house and cricket 
matches and the local porter and the local bench, 
is really as self-contained as the township féted 
in Clochemerle. Here, it is true, trunk-calls and 
visitors from London vary the routine, but only 
to confirm or break in on snugness. The bride- 
groom’s father, a massive business man who 
has silky words for a rival whom he has out- 
Tageously beaten down in a deal, turns up on 
the eve of the wedding to find no car at the 
Station and, at the end of a mile’s walk with 
luggage, a flurry of last-minute moving for the 
reception. He is first mistaken for a local 
Teporter and then lapses into anonymity sitting 
on an ornamental chair in the hall. And at the 
wedding itself, when he pushes forward through 
the crowd outside the little church, an infant 
taises its voice and cries, “‘ Who is that man ?” 
This minor part—whose appearances add up to 


perhaps fifteen minutes—is played with a 
delightful zest by Frank Cellier. One might 
say that all the parts are minor ones and 
equally well played: Marjorie Fleming as a 
mother with bird-like intentness winging on 
towards the event, Athene Seyler as an aunt 
with sentimental understanding, Peggy Ash- 
croft in the guise of a simple-intellectual young 
lady whose every utterance is a daisy of speech, 
Bernard Miles’s constable and Hay Petrie’s rail- 
way porter; in each of these caricature has 
given an edge to comedy. The sort of joking, 
blithely ironic, in which Quiet Wedding abounds 
is not, of course, new even in films, but in 
Asquith’s hands these jokes are more than stage 
props, more than a studio convention. They 
develop farcically or sentimentally at a touch. 
The lovers (Derek Farr and Margaret Lock- 
wood) are pigeon-holed more for sentiment, 
and for one tableau in which they lean heads 
over a doggie or make the discovery of unsus- 
pected Christian names, there are ten adorning 
the moral that love has a hard passage through 
the cogs of tradition. Quiet Wedding is the 
gayest piece I have seen in a cinema for months. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, February 8th— 

Herbert Read: ‘“ Anarchism and the Artist,” 
Dick Sheppard Centre, 2.30. 

Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, Queen’s 
Hall, 2.30. 

A Service for Refugees from Nazi Oppression, 
and their English friends, Holy Trinity 
Church, Kingsway, W.C.2, 3. 

SuNDAY, February 9th— 

C. E. M. Joad: ‘“‘ Some Nazi Philosophy,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 

K. B. Smellie: “ Social Philosophy: Greek,” 
I.S.T.D., 17 Manchester Street, W.1, 11. 

Nat. Fed. of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs Lunch, Miss Barbara Ward: “ Who 
Will Rule in the Mediterranean?” Royal 
Hotel, Woburn Place, 12.30. 

Mownpay, February roth— 

Fabian International Affairs Group Snack 
Lunch, Rita Hinden: “ New White Man’s 
Burden.” 12 Gt. Newport Street, 1. 

TUESDAY, February 11th— 

E. H. Ellis: “ The Problem of Materials—A 
Plea for Research,”’ Housing Centre, 1. 

G. I. Finch: “ Explosives,’’ Royal Inst., 2.30. 

WEDNESDAY, February 12th— 

M. Réne Avord: La Littérature Politique au 

XVIIle siécle, Institut Frangais, 3. 
Fripay, February 14th— 

C. E. M. Joad: “Some Problems of 

Philosophy,” Birkbeck College, 1.15. 


Correspondence 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL 
UNITY 


S1r,—Your article raises issues of vital importance 
to the future of the Labour Party. It appears from 
Mr. Churchill’s remark and Mr. Attlee’s reply to a 
question at Oxford (reported in the Sunday Times) 
that the principle of a Coalition Government during 
the “ period of reconstruction after the war”’ has 
been accepted as desirable by the leaders of the 
Labour and Conservative parties. Mr. Attlee is 
reported to have said: “I cannot prophesy what 
will happen after the war, but we are working out a 
basis on which we can agree. Whether we shall I 
am not prepared to say.” It is evident that the 
mandate to enter a National Government for con- 
ducting the war is to be extended, if possible, to 
cover the period of reconstruction. And this, we 
are told, will take years. It looks as though democracy 
can go to sleep for a long time. 

As I understand your article, you are not opposed to 
national unity, but you would have such unity based 
on the policies of the Left. You want to “lay the 
foundations of the new order during the war.” 
You desire to create revolutionary forces on the 
Continent and that the Army should co-operate 
with these forces. But are you not in these demands 
asking for disunity rather than unity both during 
and after the war? For months now I have heard 


the pleas of the intellectual Lefts for revolutionary 
policies at home and on the Continent. How they 
can expect a response from the Right to these cries 
for radical changes at home and revolution in 
Europe passes my comprehension. In the first 
place, will you tell us what grounds there are for 
saying you can create revolutionary movements on 
the Continent; and, secondly, will you tell us why 
we should expect the present Government to take 
advantage of any such movements? Will the 
governing classes in Britain or on the Continent 
help you? Will the Churches aid you? It is clear 
to anyone who follows events in Europe that these 
forces are on the side of authoritarianism—not 
necessarily of the Hitler type—but better this, 
even, than a social revolution. Will the Continental 
workers rush to the banner of revolution? I find 
it extremely difficult to believe it. Indeed, I do not 
believe it, unless you can give us somereasonably 
solid evidence. The Continental worker would 
probably tell you to effect your own revolution first. 
And what chance, even if it is desirable, is there of a 
social revolution during the war in Britain? None. 
The tragic fact is that the “ intellectual Left ”’ 

imagines that Britain is fighting this war for their 
aims and purposes—social revolution at home and 
abroad! What wishful thinking! What tragic 
childishness! A_ well-known politician at the 
outbreak of the war said to me: “ This is grand. 
The Right has been compelled to fight the battie 
of the Left.” But up till now the Left is like: 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

With no language but a cry. 

Aberavon. W. G. Cove 


[Reference is made to this letter in our Comments 
this week.—Ed., N.S.@N.]} 


FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


S1r,—Possibly without knowing it, Garry Allighan 
has revealed, in your current issue, the outstanding 
anomaly of the Labour Movement—the fact that 
trade unionists, who contribute most in numbers 
and cash to the Labour Party, control it the least. 
In some places there is a “‘ Labour Party and Trades 
Council”’ ; in others a Labour Party and a Trades 
Council; in yet others a Labour Party and an 
uncorrelated conglomeration of Trade Unions. In 
some Labour Parties “‘ Set C”’ rules, and in others 
** Set G,”’ operate with their different effects on the 
local Trade Unions. Mr. Allighan’s chief point 
seems to me to be that the time has arrived when 
the Trade Unions, because of their numerical and 
financial superiority over the non-T.U. affiliations, 
should control the Labour Party and use it as their 
political apparatus. That is part of the slowly- 
dawning realisation that the basis of politics is 
economics. 'Working-class economics are the con- 
cern, almost entirely, of the Trade Unions, who 
need political apparatus to secure statutory basis for 
their ecanomic agreements. If the direction of the 
Labour Party takes a purely Trade Union character, 
there will be no repetition of the fact that large 
numbers of trade unionists have not voted Labour 
in the past. That was because the Labour Party 
was more concerned about China and _inter- 
nationalism than about the bread-and-butter politics 
in which, almost to the exclusion of all else— 
certainly as of primary importance—such trade 
unionists are interested in. That. being so—as any 
worker in the constituencies could tell the Labour 
Party chiefs—your contributor has not so much 
indicated the future possibilities of the Labour Party 
(as if there were alternatives) as indicated the only 
possible route available to it if that Party is to 
claim a distinctive identity. GEORGE SHAW 

Bradford. 





S1r,—The article by Garry Allighan on “ The 
Future of the Labour Party” reminds one of a 
problem which ought to have been settled years 
ago, and which must be settled now. Garry 
Allighan says that the Labour Party is likely to 
return to its function as a Labour Representation 
Committee. This may or may not be a good thing, 
but it does mean that middle-class workers and small 
rentiers who are Socialists by conviction, but who 
are not eligible to become Trade Unionists, will 
become even further estranged from the Labour 
Party than they tend to be at present, and this, I 
submit, is a very bad thing. 

There is a very large and growing body of 
Socialist opinion among professional and business 
people, especially in the younger generation. I 
know for a fact that a substantial number of war- 
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time Army officers (mostly professional people in 
peace) will admit, more or less openly, that they 
are Socialists. Such a statement would have been 
ridiculous twenty-five years ago. —~ 

Yet although it is open to these people to become 
individual members of the Labour Party, very few 
have actually done so. The reasons for this may not 
always be very creditable ; they may in some cases 
include considerations of social position, or even 
mere indolence. But I think there is more in it 
than that. I think that the non-union Party 
member, however loyal and enthusiastic he may be, 
cannot help feeling that he is something of a camp- 
follower in a movement predominantly run by Trade 
Unionists for Trade Unionists. Yet nobody will 
attempt to deny that the influence, and the brains, 
of the middle-class worker are very necessary in 
attaining the Socialist Commonwealth, and will be 
essential once it is attained. 

The conclusion would seem to be that we do not 
tend to get the best of middle-class Socialist opinion 
in the Party. To put it plainly, the non-union 
members of the Party tend to be cranks and are by 
mo’ means representative of their type. And I 
suggest that this state of affairs can best be remedied 
by giving non-union members influence in propor- 
tion to their numbers, and inducing in them the 
double loyalty, through the Union and through the 
Local Party, which Trade Unionists already enjoy. 

There ought to be a sort of Middle-Class Union 
to which professional and business workers could 
belong, in addition to being members of Local 
Parties. This Union (or Society) should take its 
own part in the Movement, sending delegates to 
the Annual Conference on exactly the same basis 
as the Unions, and it should be obligatory for all 
individual members who are debarred from being 
Trade Unionists to belong to it. By its size this 
Society should be prevented from becoming a hot- 
air club, and its existence would give encouragement 
to people who only need a very little encouragement 
to become active and useful members of the Party, 
and a sense of solidarity to individual members 
which (I think) they are at present lacking. 

SUBALTERN 


Sir,—Your contributor Mr. Allighan omits in 
his analysis any reference to the real source of life 
in the Labour Party and its only hope of an effective 
future. The contributors of numerical and financial 
strength may be of interest technically speaking, 
but it is. misleading to omit mentioning other vital 
factors. It is well known to responsible T.U. 
officials that the majority of members limit their 
socialism to the paying of union dues. Even active 
trades unionists are not necessarily effective socialists. 
There are good grounds for suspecting the whole 
structure of Trades Union Socialism of being no 
more than ameliorative in its policy and totally 
unfitted to control the party machine at this vital 
stage of its history. 

The life of the Labour Party in a crisis consists 
in the will and consciousness of its members, and the 
duty of active socialists at the present moment is 
solely and simply “ political education.” If, for 
obvious reasons, we get no lead from above, this 
does not mean that the real party (as distinct from 
its nominal leaders) is precluded from formulating 
resolutions on peace and reconstruction at home and 
abroad. There is need now as never before that the 
common man and woman in or out of the party 
should be enlightened and made at least to begin 
to think progressively, constructively and with 
knowledge of his or her ultimate responsibility for 
the peace. The conscious minority should be 
administering vigorous treatment to groups wherever 
they may be found or inaugurated; N.C.L.C., 
W.E.A., Leagues of Youth and Women’s Guilds 
are still functioning. The only hope of the Labour 
Party lies in being able to put forward a coherent 
and determined actual policy of reconstruction as 
quickly as possible. This will not appear magically 
and be put into execution by some Messianic leader ; 
if it does it will be neither socialism nor democracy. 

If democracy is to meet its real test, that of being 
able to put its house in order, it should be waking 
from its long sleep now, exercising its brain and 
muscles in discussion groups wherever or however 
assembled. We who believe in democracy should be 
preparing it for its supreme opportunity. If this 
work is done now, energetically and efficiently, 
it will be found when the time comes there are those 
with guts and conviction enough to stage an electoral 
fight on the vital issues, who will not wonder timidly 
what “ will not seem to-the electors unreal.” 

West Hartlepool. SYBIL PRINSKY 


.in the same way than Critic. 


UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADORS 

Sir,—From time to time hints have appeared in 
your pages expressing almost an attitude of doubt 
on the advisability of permitting self-appointed 
ambassadors to carry on their war effort from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Lest there should be 
any of your readers who harboured any vestige of 
doubt that Sir Walter Citrine is loyally serving his 
Government, may I draw your attention to the 
Daily Telegraph, January 29th, in which appears 
the following : 

The tour has been a great success and has 
proved very popular with American Federation 
leaders. In particular it has had a reassuring 
effect on those who feared Britain was turning, 
or would turn, into a Socialistic State, which 
would prove as difficult for a democratic country 
like the United States to get on with after the war 
as Russia or Germany. 

I feel this is an excellent reply to those critics 
who complain that Sir Walter is not pulling his 
weight with the other Labour leaders. 

HuGH FAULKNER 


WAR ECONOMICS 


Smr,—I happened to come across in this country 
a day or two ago your paper of the date Novem- 
ber 23rd, 1940. Since it contains what amounts to 
a personal attack on me, I wish to answer it, even at 
a very late date. 

In an article which I had shortly before written 
in the Times, I pointed out that while the well-to- 
do should accept willingly any sacrifice which helped 
to win the war, there was nothing to be gained for 
the community by their dismissing employees too 
old for other work or gardeners growing vegetables. 
Critic castigates me in a long paragraph: 

If a chauffeur, however old and decrepit, can 
drive Mr. Brand about, he can drive evacuees. If 
servants, however infirm, can wait upon Mr. 
Brand, they can perform similar services for 

. unfortunate shelterers in the Tubes. If a gardener, 
however rheumatic, can raise vegetables for 

Mr. Brand, he can raise them for a public insti- 

tution. If Mr. Brand has spare accommodation for 

his friends and relatives, it can be filled by soldiers, 
refugees and other less fortunate people... . If 

Mr. Brand does not understand this he has not 

grasped the full implications of war economics, 

and it must be regretfully added he is not qualified 
to instruct the rest of us. 

I must do my best to remove Critic’s sorrow 
at my delinquencies and my ignorance of my duties. 

Many months ago I suggested to my chauffeur, 
who is 55 years old, that he should go into an 
armament works, which he did most willingly, and 
since then I have had no chauffeur. Since the 
beginning of the war, I have had between 30 and 40 
human beings in my house—small children from 
very poor quarters in London and helpers to look 
after them. My three gardeners had orders at the 
beginning of the war to spend no further time on 
anything but producing vegetables, practically all 
of which are eaten by the children and others in 
my house. My groom, also aged between 50 and 
60, has long ago gone into a munitions works. I 
have no domestic servants beyond what are required 
to look after this large number of people and to 
serve my very simple wants when I go to my 
country house at a week-end. 

I am much more ready to believe that most other 
people in more or less the same position are acting 
It is quite 
impossible, in any cas¢, that the “ rich ” should not 
have decreased their consumption ‘owing to the 
greatly increased taxation, and it is this which robs 
of any point Mr. Balogh’s statement in the Times of 
November 23rd, that I am mistaken if I think that 
the normal consumption of the rich in peacetime 
is negligible in all directions. My whole contention 
was that that consuniption must now be very greatly 
reduced, as it should and must be. 

It is, of course, quite absurd for Critic to 
argue that all the infirm domestic servants in England 
could be employed on ministering to shelterers in 
the Tubes. While I agree with him that there is no 
case for my being made comfortable in order that I 
can write letters to the Times, there is a great case 
for those many thousands who are doing vital and 
important work in England not being harassed at 
every turn by having to make their own beds and 
cook their own food. R. H. Branp 

Chile. 

[“ Critic’ writes: Mr. Brand has confirmed 
the point of my original remarks, namely, that 
if service is available to the rich it is available for 


other purposes. The fact that Mr. Brand has 
diverted such services to communal ends is much tg 
his credit. I merely suggested that persons in his 
position should be given no option in the matter, 
That some of them may abuse this option 
Mr. Brand will realise when his copy of the 
Times of February 1st reaches him. The Tinmes 
printed a letter of protest against an advertise. 
ment which appeared in its own columns, 
“ Second footman or second parlourmaid required 
at once: four in family; thirteen servants, in- 
cluding in pantry.” I quarrelled with Mr. Brand 
on a point of economic reasoning and not on a 
matter of personalities —Ep., N.S. & N.] 


ADULT EDUCATION 


S1r,—Mr. Joad’s article on Education in London 
was presumably intended to show how the service 
to children and adult working-class students had 
been affected by war conditions. The W.E.A, 
London District, which has substantial representa- 
tion on the University of London -Tutorial Classes 
Committee, and primarily represents the interests 
of students, is concerned that Mr. Joad should seek 
to show that the Board of Education Regulations 
have been interpreted in a way which adversely 
affects those interests. Actually both the W.E.A, 
in its One-Year and Terminal Courses and the 
University Tutorial Classes Committee in Uni- 
versity Tutorial and Sessional Courses are taking 
bigger financial risks in order that groups of students 
shall have their educational needs satisfied. It has 
happened, of course, that a Tutorial Class in its 
second or third year has not been able to find the 
necessary number of original students to justify the 
Committee in approving the Class on that basis, 
but the students who were left have had their 
numbers reinforced by new students and the Class 
has been approved as a Sessional Course. This has 
meant that the tutor, instead of receiving £80 for 
24 meetings, would receive £60 for the same number 
of meetings. In both cases written work by students 
is required. ‘The alternative, however, before the 
tutor in such cases is not between £80 and {60, 
but between £60 or nothing. 

There are ways and means open to students and 
tutors if they feel the Regulations are not being 
interpreted in the proper spirit. Students may 
bring any questions before their W.E.A. Branches 
or the London District Council of the W-.E.A., and 
the tutors are also directly represented on the 
London District W.E.A. Executive Committee. 

But the point must be emphasised that the service 
is for students, and I know of no case, with a proper 
regard for public funds, where those interests have 
been neglected. W. LowTH, 

28 Woburn Square, Secretary, W.E.A., 

London, W.C.1. London District 


18B 

Sir,—We act for Sir Oswald Mosley, Capt. 
Ramsay and others at present detained under the 
above Regulation and we beg leave to refer to the 
letter from the Secretary to The National Council 
for Civil Liberties published in your issue of 
January 11th. He says that “it is probable that a 
majority of those at present detained are persons 
who ought to be imprisoned.” 

We must point out that the Regulation was 
framed and passed by Parliament as a preventive 
measure and that there has never been any suggestion 
that those detained have been guilty of any criminal 


offence. If they had, they would have been 
prosecuted. 
6-9 Surrey Street, OSWALD HICKSON, 
London, W.C.2. COLLIER AND CO, 


FIRE SPOTTERS 


Smr,—“‘ Hooray ! ’”’ I said, when Herbert Morrison 
brought out his fire-watching plans. Now at last 
we shall see some of this equality of sacrifice we 
have heard so much about. Managers, directors, 
everybody will have to take their turn. 

Well, how is it working out in practice ? Here’s 
my experience. I am quite willing to watch my 
home and my neighbour’s, but no, my employer’s 
office comes first, and there I must spend my time. 

And the owners, the shareholders; are they 
doing their bit to look after their own property? 
Many thousands of them, to my personal know- 
ledge, are drawing their dividends in the safety of 
hotels in Wales, Devon or Cumberland, secure from 
the worries of rationing, bombing, etc., while we 
watch over their property and profits. That's 
equality of sacrifice. 
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Thus, to my regret, I cannot offer my services to 
the local Council, whose problems, in view of the 
amount of empty property in the borough, have my 
sympathy. For the responsibility of watching 
empty premises is the local Council’s. When 
Hampstead residents are required to turn out in the 
numbers necessary to fill the rota for private houses 
as well as business premises, I hope they will be 
happy and honoured to know that they are con- 
tributing (gratis) to the peace of mind and material 
prosperity of the property-owners and dividend- 
drawers who have evacuated their precious selves to 


places of safety. ** CLERICAL WORKER ” 
19 Lambolle Road, 
N.W.3. 
FAT CATTLE 


Sm,—In your issue of January 25th, 1941, the 
Industrial Correspondent, under “‘ Economic Notes,” 
states in one paragraph, “‘ But, for the moment, the 
food problem is the most serious of all . . . and 
that in a number of cases the possessors of potential 
supplies (e.g., fat cattle) are now holding these back 
in the hope of improved terms.” 

Obviously, your Correspondent is not in possession 
of the true facts, and his example of fat cattle is a 
gross injustice to the farming community. 

The present Minister of Agriculture throughout 
last summer and autumn repeatedly warned farmers 
that supplies of feeding stuffs would be very limited 
(this he again reiterated in a speech at Dorset on 
Saturday, January 25th, 1941) and asked producers 
not to fatten cattle in the winter, but to run them 
on in store condition to be finished on the grass in 
the summer, I94I. 

Further, prices were deliberately fixed by the 
Ministry of Food to endorse this policy, the highest 
price for fat cattle being 71s. per cwt. in June, 1941. 
Hence, numbers of cattle were marketed during the 
autumn months, which, under normal circumstances, 
would have been carried on and fattened out during 
the winter months. Fat cattle cannot be produced in 
five minutes, and the shortage of hgme supplies is 
due, not to their withholding, but to the farmer’s 
loyalty in carrying out the Minister’s request. 

The National E. G. PASSMORE, 

Farmers’ Union, County Secretary 
Market Buildings, Guildford. 


AMATEUR COMMUNIQUE 


Sir,—The article headed “Amateur Com- 
munique’’ was merely amusing to anyone with 
inside knowledge of the circumstances and per- 
sonalities involved, but readers without this back- 
ground may be seriously misled. 

It was dressed up as a criticism of the official 
communiques issued by the Air Ministry, and the 
burden of the complaint was that the officers respon- 
sible have “‘ no newspaper experience.’”? No doubt 
there is plenty of room for calm and reasonable 
discussion about the style and contents of com- 
muniques and the most suitable qualifications for 
their authors. There is a good deal to be said for 
the view that communiques cannot as a general 
tule pretend to be anything more than a brief, cold 
and accurate statement of the facts in which the 
picturesque language of the newspaper reporter 
would be out of place. After all, they represent the 
formal utterance of the Department which issues them. 

An official announcement about the sinking of a 
battleship, for example, or the illness of a Cabinet 
Minister, is not usually supposed to reflect the 
atmosphere of Fleet Street; and it would seem 
rather odd to describe the despatch of a Commander- 
in-Chief after a great battle as “‘ amateur.’’ There 
may, of course, be reasons why different considera- 
tions should apply in the case of the Royal Air 
Force. If there are, it is unfortunate that the corres- 
pondent did not elaborate them. 

In reality the article read like nothing more than a 
personal attack on the officers of A.I.6. It did not 
assail the Air Ministry, which ordered them as 
Volunteer Reserve Officers to their posts. In fact, 
it implied that a band of unscrupulous lawyers, 
“closely associated with each other in private life,” 
had seized the Air Ministry communique system— 
a suggestion that does no credit to the author. 

THE New STATESMAN AND NATION seems to have 
allowed itself to be misled into assisting at the 
disinterment of a very dead story—a nine days’ 
wonder in last year’s silly season. It kept the 
Papers going for several weeks in August and 
September until they suddenly dropped it. 

The article revived several of the more offensive 
and inaccurate statements. It is mot the fact that 


there were any complaints of delay in the issuing of 
official communiques on the great battles of August 
and September. Not a single newspaper made such 
a complaint ; on the contrary several of them madc 
complimentary references to the speed with which 
they were issued. It is not the fact that the questions 
in Parliament or the general agitation had any 
connection whatever with official communiques. 
They were concerned with an entirely artificial 
controversy about the examination of “ facility ”’ 
articles and photographs for so-called “ Service 
suitability,” which was said to involve double 
censorship. Surprising as it may seem, this examina- 
tion.did not even come within the province of A.1.6, 
being dealt with by an entirely different Section. 
Finally, the correspondent refers to one member 
of the Section who saw distinguished service from 
1914-18 (and incidentally was the first airman to 
launch a torpedo and later taught several of to-day’s 
R.A.F. leaders to pilot an aircraft) as having done 
“a little flying.”” Further comment is needless. 

To turn for a moment to the facts—the com- 
muniques have been written by a number of hands 
with the most diverse qualifications—a former 
Independent M.P. ; two authors ; a former lecturer 
in English Literature ; a playwright; a barrister ; 
a solicitor ; an advertising consultant ; and a former 
Secretary to a Dominions Prime Minister. Plenty 
of ability, intelligence, common sense and knowledge 
of English, No mewspaper experience certainly. 
Is this necessary? The Air Ministry apparently 
does not think so, nor do any of the other Service 
Departments, but if this is the point at issue, could 
it not be discussed without entering into offensive 
personalities ? ONLOOKER 

[Our correspondent writes : My article was not in- 
tended as a personal attack. On the contrary, the 
question it raised was and still is important. 
In my view—a view shared by people I have talked 
with in pubs, shelters, hotels, service messes, A.R.P. 
depots and other communal centres in London and 
the provinces—British Aerial Communiques do not 
do justice to their possibilities. Accuracy, I agree 
with “‘ Onlooker,”’ is essential, but I do not think 
that Air Communiques need be “ brief and cold ”—or 
boring. This is anew war and new ways of fighting 
are being used ; propaganda which is based on an 
understanding of the public mind is one of the 
most powerful weapons. I suggested that those in 
charge of A.I.6 who control the Air Communiques 
do not possess the type of experience and contact 
with the public which is necessary. I did not 
intend to suggest anything discreditable to the 
character or integrity of the personnel of A.I.6 
such as “ Onlooker’’ seems to have read into 
my remarks. But I want to apologise for un- 
intentionally doing less than justice to the flying 
record of an officef®who has seen distinguished 
service and who,I regret to hear, is no longer a 
member of A.I.6.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


FREEDOM 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of February rst 
that you describe a point made by Mr. Morrison 
in the House of Commons, and of course by many 
other people, alleging that it is hypocritical of Com- 
munists to appeal on the ground of freedom when 
they believe neither in tolerance nor freedom, as a 
fair point. I don’t want to argue the case as to 
whether that is a correct description of the Com- 
munist attitude, but I do want to suggest to you 
that the point is not a fair point, but a very bad one. 

The essence of the claim to be a land of democracy 
and freedom is surely that we should treat every 
citizen, “‘ however uninfluential, however unpopular, 
however wrong-headed”’ in accordance with our 
own principles, which are that he should be allowed 
to. express himself in speech and in writing. There 
are limits to that, which shrink every day, and which 
need not be discussed; but our conduet surely 
cannot be governed by our ideas, right or wrong, as 
to what that citizen would do if he Were in power— 
which he is not. Otherwise, we should have to 
say: ‘‘ Every citizen except those who we think— 
rightly or wrongly—would treat us differently.” 

The words I have given in inverted commas above 
are from that eminent lawyer, Lord Simon, who, just 
about the time his colleagues, with his assent, were 
suppressing the Daily Worker, stated publicly that 
no country could truly claim to enjoy liberty unless 
every citizen, however uninfluential, unpopular, 
or wrong-headed, could appeal to the law and to the 
Courts to protect him from injury or insult, even 
though the wrong was committed by the misuse of 
official power. D. N. Pritt 


[Our point was merely that an argument based 
on liberty comes better from people who believe 
in it as a principle than from those who deride it 
except when their own liberty is threatened.—Eb., 
N.S. & NJ 


TBE TEMPLE 


Sir,—In his note on the Temple Critic suggests 
that when it is rebuilt, as it will have to be, its tenancy 
should ‘be less exclusive; in other words, that it 
should be thrown open to the general public instead 
of only to the members of the Societies who are its 
landlords and who pay very dearly for this privilege. 

The suggestion that it is not already open shows 
some lack of knowledge. It is a grievance with many 
members of the two Societies that there are far too 
many laymen and sub-tenants there already, that 
indeed the whole atmosphere of the Inns has been 
lost for material ends. There are quite a number of 
people who are prepared to ofter almost any rental 
for the privilege of living in the Temple, and it is 
difficult for a hard-working barrister, probably just 
on the fringe of making a living, to refuse a rent 
which would not only pay his rent but give him 
enough to live elsewhere. Some years ago rents in 
the Temple were on a very moderate scale, and quite 
properly so. Now they have sky-rocketed, which 
means that many people who were entitled to live in 
the Temple can no longer afford to do so and have 
given place to people who have no right “ to usurp ” 
the amenities and conveniences meant for the 
student and practitioner of the law. 

The writer of the note seems to have forgotten how 
many Temple leaseholds were originally created. 
The Crown sold the freehold to the two Societies in 
1624, and many sets of chambers were built by 
members, who, as recompense for the expense to 
which they were put, were given leases for so many 
lives. There was no usurpation of any “ public” 
rights. 

Another sentence in the “ Diary” also reads 
rather queerly. You talk as if the original site of 
the Temple had been dedicated to “ scholars whose 
educational heritage has been usurped.”” What this 
means, I do not know. The Temple was never 
meant for poor scholars.” There was no examination 
attached to entry at the Bar until well into the middle 
of the last century, and so far from any educational 
heritage having been “ usurped,” the lectures now 
delivered under the auspices of the Inns of Court 
and under the Director of Legal Studies are of 
comparatively recent origin. The Temple is now 
to all intents and purposes a legal university with 
quite a number of “ glittering prizes.” 

What one hopes is that when the Temple is 
reconstructed, its original purpose will be restored 
and its tenancy reserved at moderate rentals for 
members of the Bar and students of the Inns of 
Court, and that the Benchers of both Societies 
should not allow themselves, as they have in the 
past, to be seduced by the offer of high rentals, 
which has let in far too many outsiders who have 
no claim to “‘ usurp ’’—to use your diarist’s phrase— 
the heritage of these ancient Societies, whose 
members, in spite of your somewhat sneering 
remarks, have always been found in the forefront of 
the fight for democracy and freedom. 

“ MIDDLE TEMPLAR” 
[Critic did not suggest that the Temple should 
be thrown open to the public, but that it would 

make a fine University.—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


RECORD WINTERS 


Sir,—Like your correspondent, Gwen Barnard, 
I was very much surprised by Miss V. Sackville- 
West’s assertion that 1609 was the only hard winter 
between 1462 and 1708. In 1536 on December 22nd, 
the Thames was frozen so hard that the King, 
Henry VIII, went from London to Greenwich on 
the ice. In 1564-5 the weather until the end of the 
year was mild, but in the new year the cold was so 
intense that the Thames was frozen and people 
walked upon it like a street. In 1570-1 in the 
Border country round Berwick a storm began about 
the third week in November and the snow and frost 
lasted well into February. In February, Berwick 
Bridge was damaged and for a time there was no 
communication between England and Scotland as 
“the multitude of ice”? made crossing by boat 
impossible. In 1645-6 there was a very severe 
winter on the Borders, and many sheep and catile 
were lost in the snow. In 1659-60 there was a 
frost on the Borders which lasted six weeks. 

Gateshead. M. Hors Dvpps 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue 1930’s were the waxworks period of this 
century. It is already a shock to go back and 
see ourselves as we were standing in declamatory 
phalanxes in that spiritual Tussaud. There we 
all are, a collection of drilled dummies wearing 
our party and ideological labels and rather 
sickly-faced in the stillness before the storm. 
That’s how we were in the 30’s. Simple visitors, 
kind relations from the country, are said some- 
times to have mistaken us for human beings. 
But, like the static images and rhetorical figures 
in the poetry of the time, we stood paralysed in 
public attitudes (“What should a_ socialist 
woman do? ” etc., etc.}—and one looks back upon 
it as a decade without private life or intimacy. 
The war has made all that incredible now. The 
labels are smudged, the ideologies are blurred. 
We are no longer mere anti-Fascist signatures 
or stage-frightened masks on public platforms. 
We have become human beings again. Not 
especially happy ones, of course; we are utterly 
insecure and are becoming quickly decivilised, 
living from day to day, blindly; but we are far 
less pretentious, and war has brought out our 
variety cnce more. Despite their terror and 
misery, the "forties are more interesting than the 
*thirties. We have become as much concerned 
with the human being in each other as with the 
dostrine. We watch with curiosity the new ties 
and confessions, the new adaptations, wonder 
what things in our war-time life foreshadow new 
things in the post-war world. Especially we note 
the new contradictions. These especially appeal 
to the Englishman, anyway, who is always 
relieved when dogma yields up its monotonous 
and shrill virginity. 

There are some characteristic contradictions in 
Mr. Lewis Mumford’s Faith for Living (Secker 
and Warburg, 7s. 6d.). He is an American who 
writes a discursive analysis of the origins and 
aims of Fascism and the causes of its success, 
but he does this from the point of view of ethics. 
The dook is a warm attack on the immorality in 
Fascism, an almost evangelical call to physical 
and spiritual redemption and resistance and 
made to the heart rather than to the head. The 
phrase “save civilisation from Fascism” is no 
longer the slogan of the ’30’s; it is an SOS 
of the ’40’s. The foundation of Mr. Mumford’s 
argument is not new. He protests against a 
solely economic interpretation of history and 
makes a reaffirmation of values: 

Values are not cemented on to the ugly 
structure of physical existence as in a bad piece 
of architecture without affecting either the func- 
tion or the design. Values are, on the contrary, 
present from the very beginning. This is true 
historically of the development of all culture ; 
and it is true in the development of the human 
personality within a culture. 

But this stand is not made on the usual 19th- 
century Liberal grounds—not on the grounds of 
what he calls pragmatic Liberalism, now in 
decline—nor on the grounds of tradition in the 
reactionary or classical sense. The plea is not 
for capitalist liberty, but for the humane tradi- 
tion we can trace back to Greece and Rome; 
and the evils he denounces are not new ones, 
but recurrent and lie in the nature of man: 

Unfortunately, it is not in Ricardo, Marx or 
Lenin but in Dante, Shakespeare and Dostoevsky 
that an understanding of the sources of Fascism 
are to be found. These sources are in the human 
soul not in economics. 


The immediate immoral sources of Fascism 
are the machine, militarism and the cult of 
pomp; its passive accomplices are liberal detach- 
ment, pacifism of the spotless hands, the cor- 
ruption of the Church, the gullibility of the 


wealthy who have stupefied themselves and their 
workers with the machine. 

That is the destructive side of his revivalism 
and it is, of course, conventional. The book has 
not the brilliance of Silone’s School for Dicta- 
tors—which had rather much of the Italian fire- 
works about it for the ruminative English eye— 
but it is altogether richer in tone than the Eng- 
lish attacks on Fascism I have read. These 
suffered from cool and melodious aloofness when 
they come from Liberals—as if a string quartet 
were sent out to drown a barrel organ—and, 
further Left, from the shouts of the open-air 
meeting. Mr. Mumford has the disadvantage of 
writing in the American post-Munich climate, 
and the advantage that the real war has begun. 
The defence of force does not make us hesitate 
any longer; we are content to believe once more 
in original sin and the necessity of evil. We 
can, indeed, smile indulgently at the Americans, 
as Mr. Mumford sets about putting the wind 
up them. 

So far Mr. Mumford is orthodox. It is when 
he tells us how we are to save civilisation that 
the interesting contradiction appears. Look at 
his demands: sacrifice, a good death better than 
a demoralised long life, poverty, regeneration, a 
new order, religion, family, return to pre- 
machine age values, regionalism, even living 
space. Is this a speech by Hitler? Fascism for 
home consumption minus the cult of power? 
What is he suggesting? To fight Fascism with 
its shadow? Marxists would write Mr. Mum- 
ford off at once. But to say that to believe in 
ideal values at this stage is self-delusion, to 
argue that a belief in sacrifice, poverty, the 
family, the revival of the land and the restora- 
tion of personality makes one a Fascist is absurd. 
The evil of Fascism is not that it has advocated 
these things, but that it has flattered a deep 
human sense of their value, in order to obtain 
totally different ends, and chiefly a brutal abso- 
lute power. Mr. Mumford is not foolish enough 
to belive that a change of heart of itself will 
defend civilisation; he knows that it must fight 
with arms and make the sacrifice that implies. 
But it does seem that while the mystical change 
of heart is taking place, society will be in head- 
long flight. A new moral order, yes; but religion 
does not exist without churches, morals do not 
exist without social institutions, politics without 
forms, and sacrifice cannot be demanded with- 
out awarding social justice. To whom are we 
giving the blank cheque? Mr. Mumford seems 
to forget that, though there cannot be a good 
life without correct values, the application of 
them is conditioned by the organic collection of 
interests, which is what society is. 

How is our war, in the civilised camp, bearing 
out some of the points in his argument? His 
attack on big cities: yes, our cities have fewer 
inhabitants. Their monopoly seems smaller. 
His warning that the middle classes must pre- 
pare for poverty and give up luxuries: this is 
happening. The return to the land: yes, that 
has happened, too. On less money and in greater 
safety than in towns a good life can be lived. 
People are discovering that, as the Romans did 
—in the decline, not the regeneration of civilisa- 
tion, On the other hand, the war is driving an 
opposite and increased stream to the factories. 
Family life: the war has intensified the feeling 
for family life and the home—the separated 
families feel this as strongly as those forced to 
live much more on themselves. On the other 
hand, there is a much stronger tendency to com- 
munal life and some tendency to merely nomadic 
ways of living. The large 18th-century family 
such as Cobbett loved: impossible. That 
depends on cheap labour, an impoverished work- 
ing class. The working class are better off. I 
do not say that any of these factors are perma- 
nent, but the contradictions are interesting 
because they indicate that on the revolutionary 
side there are always opposite currents: roughly, 


o 


those that make for the form of the new life 
and those that make for its content. The 
stronger the new pull of the State the stronger 
the emotional pull of the family and the per- 
sonality. See Zoshchenko’s clownish innuendoes 
about the nostalgia for personal life in Russia, 

Mr. Mumford’s social pessimism makes him 
sentimental about country people at the expense 
of urban populations. Yet it is the rootless, 
devitalised, valueless city dwellers who have 
borne the brunt of the war, and have resisted 
with stoicism, vitality, resource and decency, 
Where are the riots? Where is the collapse? 
Why only a mystique of the soil? There is no 
sacrifice going on in rural England. In the Army 
it is the urban man who stands out. He is 
entirely more adaptable and instructed. In 
America, of course, rural life has not degenerated 
as it has with us, 

Mr. Mumford’s interest is that he is a good 
melting-pot. I fish out as a concluding ex- 
ample a piece of literary criticism. Attacking 
the corruption of values under capitalism, he 
says that two plays running in New York, 
Tobacco Road by Erskine Caldwell, and Of 
Mice and Men by John Steinbeck, are pro- 
foundly immoral. After 15 years of truce it is 
hard to return to the old literary rows about 
morality. The earlier charges were made by 
puritans preoccupied by sex; the later by puri- 
tans preoccupied first by politics and now by 
ethics. This is more serious criticism. What 
Mr. Mumford’s objection is to these plays I do 
not know. He may mean it is immoral to por- 
tray an unbalanced character of no greatness 
sympathetically. Hamlet succeeds because he 
is a Prince and utters great thoughts; the neu- 
rotic hobo in Mice and Men fails because he 
can hardly utter any thoughts at all. Or Mr. 
Mumford may be objecting to the murder of 
the tramp by his friend, a sort of mercy-murder. 
What Mr. Mumford hints at is the need to 
return to the great classical themes. Again, one 
seems to be approaching shadow Fascism, for 
without defending Mr. Steinbeck—for I do not 
know the exact charge—it does seem to me that 
Mr. Steinbeck’s own defence would lie on Chris- 
tian grounds and not on an appeal to Euripedes, 

A characteristic literature of to-day is the 
literature of the erratic and the humble: the 
joys of Mr. Steinbeck’s hobo were unhomely 
but his destiny was obscure. A Protestant like 
Mr. Mumford should rejoice in this example of 
original sin which only Grace could redeem. 
My memory of the story is that Mr. Steinbeck 
did not rise above a simple pathos of treatment, 
edged by uneasiness; but I do not think that 
every study of compulsive mania need be treated 
as the Greeks treated the compulsion of G:dipus. 
In our time when society is in chaos, the com- 
mon man becomes, despite himself, the pheno- 
menon. Only settled times can contemplate the 
moral conflicts of great sinners, and, walking 
with Kings, can afford to lose the common touch. 
Revolution demands realism. V. S. PRITCHETT 


MR. MacCARTHY AT 
HIS BEST 


Drama. By DESMOND MAcCarTHY. Putnam. 
9s. 6d. 

The latest volume of Mr. MacCarthy’s 
collected articles consists of the most important 
of his dramatic criticisms written between 1913 
and 1934. They form an absorbing, con- 
tinuously readable book, which illustrates as 
well as any I know the fact that topical criticism, 
if sufficiently thorough, need not be of 
ephemeral interest. For Mr. MacCarthy at his 
best is the equal of Hazlitt, Lamb or Walter 
Bagehot; and on the subject of drama he is 
in his element. 

It is always difficult to review a scrap-book, 
and perhaps the best way is to describe the 
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JAMES 
JOYCE 


This is a list of books by James Joyce 


available at all booksellers 
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Chamber Music 


A volume of early poems Crown 8vo 
Cloth 
Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 







Exiles 
No. 6 of the New Play Series 
8vo = Cloth 
Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 


Dubliners 


Short Stories. The Travellers Library 
Small Crown 8vo 


Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 


A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man 


Narrative of the Author’s adolescence 
in Dublin The Travellers Library 
Small Crown 8vo 


Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 


Ulysses 


There are two editions (complete text, 

of course), (a) Ordinary edition, cloth, 

Large Crown 8vo2 gs, and (b) De 

Luxe edition, Japan Vellum paper. 

Linen buckram. Crown 4to limited to 
g00 copies. 635 


John Lane The Bodley Head 





Crown 
















Pomes Penyeach 
Modern verse (1933) as distinct from 
the earlier CHAMBER MUSIC. Paper 

Cover 
Faber and Faber 1s 


Two Tales of 


Shem and Shaun 
Part of WORK IN PROGRESS. It 
consists of THE MOOKSE AND THE 
GRIPES and THE ONDT AND THE 
GRACEHOPER. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Faber and Faber 2s 6d 




















Finnegans Wake 


There are two editions (complete and 
unexpurgated, 1939) (a) Ordinary edi- 
tion, cloth 9}” by 6”, 25s ; and (b) 
Limited edition, signed by the Author, 
5 gns, now completely sold 


Faber and Faber 
Sa RARE ee 


JAMES JOYCE by Herbert Gorman, 
will shortly be published by The 
Bodley Head. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
1s, 

OUR EXAGMINATION ROUND HIS 
FACTIFICATION FOR INCAMINA- 
TION OF WORK IN PROGRESS by 
various authors, with letters of protest, 
was published in 1936 by Faber & 
Faber, 74” by 54”. 6s net cloth. Pre- 
viously published in Paris by 
Shakespeare & Co. 
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What would 
inflation 
mean to 
you? 





An 
Outline 
of Money 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


The real meaning of money explained 
in simple terms by the lucid broad- 
caster and Editor of The Economist. 
The price level, inflation, savings and 
investment, rate of interest, the gold 
standard, exchange restrictions are 
but a few of the topics explained. 


10s. net 


NELSON 


3, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 






































The 
CONTEMPT 
of 
FREEDOM 


The 

RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 

AND AFTER 

By PROF. M. POLANYI 


The economic and cultural results of 
the Soviet System are here objectively 
examined. Social planning is analysed 
and its material and spiritual dangers 
exposed. 
“Mr. Polanyi’s isa refreshingly independent 
as well as humane mind.”’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
“A profound and penetrating criticism.’’— 
Nature. 


5s. net 


WAR AND 
CRIME 


By Dr. HERMANN MANNHEIM 


“Dr. Mannheim’s book is no mere addition 
to idealistic, wishful thinking, but an expert, 
constructive examination of problems of 
major significance alike to the moralist, 
the sociologist, the law-maker and the 
politician.’’"—The Nottingham Guardian. 


10s. 6d. net 


WATTS & CO. 
5, Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., London, E.C.4 





The Story of a 
Norfolk Farm 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


During the intense farming depression 
Williamson, foreseeing trouble, took 
over a derelict yeoman-sized farm— 
under capitalised, without experience 
and against all advice. This is the 
story of his successful struggle. “A 
grand adventure romance.”—Evening 
Standard. With superb full page photo- 
graphs by the author. 10/6 


England is My Village 
JOHN LLEWELYN RHYS 


Some of the first stories of the present 
war in the air. The author was killed 
on active service and his book has 
a preface by his wife, Jane Oliver. 
Book Society Recommendation. 6/- 


Best Flying Stories 


Entertainment, adventure, romance and 
panorama of the world of flight that 
will hold you spellbound. “ An omni- 
bus volume that every man and most 
women will thoroughly enjoy.”—ZJris. 
Press. 8/6 


Sacred and 
Profane Love 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
“May well live with Sir Thomas 
Browne, Burton, de Quincey or 
Ruskin.” —HERBERT READ: Spectator. 
2nd printing. Book Society Recom- 
mendation. Iilustrated. 15/- 


Heart of a Child 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“ This is surely Miss Bottome’s best 
book.”—Sir HuGH WALPOLE: Daily 
Sketch. “ Miss Bottome has probably 
written nothing else so satisfying.”— 
EpwIN Muir: Listener. By the author 
of The Mortal Storm. 5/- 


Coming February 20th. 


Democracy’s Last Battle 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams, author of War by Revolu- 
tion and former editor of the Daily 
Herald, is known as a young and 
vigorous political writer of whom great 
things are expected. He presents a 
full programme of progress and reform 
in Britain which will be widely dis- 
cussed and should have a notable 
influence on the future. 8/6 


Burnt Norton iT. S. ELIOT 


In view of the remarkable success of 
East Coker we have issued in uniform 
style Burnt Norton, the poem which 
forms the first of the sequence Mr. 
Eliot had in mind, of which East Coker 
was the second. 1/- 


Temperate Zone 
NANCY JOHNSTONE 


Most readers will remember Nancy 
Johnstone’s Hotel in Spain. The scene 
of her new novel is that lively country 
Mexico, and the story shifts between 
a lovely unspoilt Indian village and 
sophisticated Mexico City. 7/6 
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qualities that inform all the scraps and make the 
book homogeneous. The first requisite—the 
sine qua non—of a dramatic critic I take to be 
sheer childlike love of the theatre for its own 
sake: that evergreen thrill connected with a 
*‘ treat,” the expectant crowd in the vestibule, 
the curtain (next to a big gun the most por- 
tentous of objects), the dipping lights. For 
Mr. MacCarthy all this is as new to-day as it 
was at the beginning of the century; for him 
the adventure of watching and listening (he 
never misses a word or an inflection) is never 
stale; the déjd vu attitude is as far as possible 
from his reactions to any kind of play, which 
he judges strictly on its merits, be it Othello, 
Rosmersholm, or Dinner at Eight. 

A love of the drama is common to most 
dramatic critics, but Mr. MacCarthy possesses 
the much rarer combination of a sense of the 
theatre and a mature system of artistic values. 
It is this cross-reference, so to speak, which 
enables him to write so illuminatingly of Shaw’s 
St. foan, of The Maid’s Tragedy, of Dear Brutus. 
Where the ordinary critic was carried away by 
the dramatic skill of Shaw’s trial scene, Mr. 
MacCarthy did not fail to notice the falsity of 
Joan’s ‘‘ Wordsworthian Protestant”’ speech 
about Nature and freedom. Where a purely 
literary mind like Swinburne’s will swallow 
Elizabethan tragedy whole, Mr. MacCarthy 
turns a merciless eye on the shoddiness and 
inconsistency of the character drawing : 

The Elizabethan dramatists did not care about 
character. They did not grasp that character is 
an essential part of drama, especially of tragic 
drama, in which we must be moved if we are to 
be impressed esthetically. They turned on 
passions like taps and turned them off again; 
they treated human emotions, virtues and vices as 
though they were signalmen’s levers, which had 
only to be pulled to change the direction of the 
whole train. 

That is worth saying and well said; but I think 
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it expresses a half-truth. Indeed the only point 
in the book at which I join issue with the author 
is on the question of Elizabethan, and especially 
Shakespearian, character-drawing, which seems 
to me, in the light of modern psychological 
knowledge, truer than Mr. MacCarthy will 
allow. He complains, for instance, of critics 
who assert that Othello was not a jealous man ; 
but surely the point is that the Moor was not 
naturally of a jealous—i.e., suspicious—tempera- 
ment, and that it required an elaborate and 
cunning plot to make him so. And I cannot 
think it other than fantastic to assert that Iago 
is “‘ not a real figure except in a poetic world.” 
Why, I have met several Iagos myself in the 
course of a career only half as long as Mr. 
MacCarthy’s! Few types are commoner than 
the ambitious man (or woman) of mediocre and 
uncertain mind in whom self-hatred and the 
desire to draw others to himself issues in a 
frightening malignity, since if he cannot, 
through weakness, do good he would rather 
do evil than make no impression at all. Would 
Mr. MacCarthy describe Hedda Gabler, for 
instance, as unreal except in a poetic world ? 
Perhaps the most useful quality in a dramatic 
critic—at any rate to actors and playwrights— 
is the faculty of instantaneously perceiving what 
a stage character is intended to be and whether 
or no it is consistently drawn (a) by the 
dramatist, (b) by-the actor or actress. Almost 
every article in this volume displays the author’s 
acumen in this field, and it is a delight to follow 
the understated praise or urbanely humorous 
disgust with which he has noted the sudden 
inspirations, subtleties, and absolute ineptitudes 
of the ‘“‘ sacred monsters,”’ as Jean Cocteau has 
called them. For Mr. MacCarthy is a very 
polite writer, so that his indignation and fun- 
poking, when his literary or moral taste has been 
outraged, are the more devastating. I defy any 
reader not to laugh aloud at the author’s account 
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of his own experiences at a séance (p. 297 ff), 
at sudden little skits like: “‘the defect of the 
third act is that nothing has prepared us for 
Lady Adela Skipworth’s sudden volte face,” of 
at the really appalling assault on Sentimentality 
in the notice of a play called The Last Enemy, 
Mr. MacCarthy in pugnacious mood is g9 
enjoyable that I wish his editor had included 
his notice, whith I remember having read, 
of H. G. Wells’s The Wonderful Visit drama- 
tised : it was a masterpiece of derision. Such 
pages deserve to live and to be read often—ag 
doubtless they will be—for they are the exact 
expressions of an admirably realistic attitude to 
life which implies, as well as hatred of shams, 
a warmth and generosity and pity which must 
recommend the owner to all kinds of reader save 
what Mr. MacCarthy calls “‘a very carefully 
protected sensibility,” by which I take him to 
mean the art-for-art’s-sakist—a kind of person 
for whom, in any case, the theatre has, and can 
have, but little appeal. 

But if the aesthete does well to profit by the 
awful example of Henry James and leave the 
stage to its own devices, the novelist or poet 
with an approach to the fundamental conditions 
of art sufficiently robust to permit him to 
attempt play-writing will find much sensible 
advice scattered through this book. The 
problem of how the novelist should adapt his 
talents and vision to the stage is a very interesting 
and important one, but I have never seen it 
receive more than perfunctory attention. Mr, 
MacCarthy touches on the central difficulty 
when he describes the paraphernalia of Maeter- 
linck’s plays and calls them ‘‘ things more real 
when spoken of than when seen.” The 
novelist’s characters are wraiths controlled only 
by the boundary where his own imaginative 
power meets that of his reader; his words and 
the events and gestures he describes have the 
powerful ambiguity of a musical phrase; his 
stage has a thousand exits and more varieties of 
lighting than even Nature herself can boast. 
Heard only in the splendid silence of an 
imaginary world, his dialogue—be it never so 
stilted—gets all the benefit of his reader’s good 
will, since it is always in his own voice that the 
reader hears the characters speaking. On the 
discrepancy that must result when a number of 
real men and women, full of ambition but not 
always of very pliant imagination, attempt to 
interpret a writer’s characters on the stage, I 
perhaps need not insist. Few novelists have 
withstood the ordeal. Somerset Maugham has 
succeeded in both worlds, but then his imagina- 
tion is not of a high order and he makes no 
exorbitant demands. Galsworthy was a facile 
novelist and an adroit (though most unpleasing) 
dramatist, but the value of everything he wrote 
was vitiated—as Mr. MacCarthy implies in his 
review of that impossible play, The Fugitive— 
by a vulgar and sentimental view of life. He 
cannot be said, therefore, to have solved the 
double problem. Mr. Priestley has come much 
nearer to doing so; though there can be more 
than one opinion of his novels, they have 
imaginative qualities which Galsworthy never 
possessed, while in his plays he shows a brilliant 
theatrical technique and sometimes (e.g., the 
first two acts of Music at Night) a real sense of 
poetry. 

For it is poetry which has got to return to 
the theatre if there is to be anything like a 
renaissance of drama in this country after the war, 
comparable to that already produced in painting 
by an astonishing outcrop of brilliant young men 
such as Graham Sutherland (poetry of Nature), 
John Piper (poetry of architecture), Henry 
Moore (poetry of the human form). The 
Auden-Isherwood-Spender group have made 
some preliminary experiments (again one wishés 
this volume could have been brought up to date, 
in order to include Mr. MacCarthy’s comments 
on them), not very successful on the whole but 
full of a new kind of beauty. As Mr. MacCarthy 
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objects, against the Philistine type of critic: 
“ The intellectuals do justice to situations which 
arise out of the clash between simple and 
complex characters.” This is a profound 
remark and implies a sphere of action to which 
a poetical approach is peculiarly appropriate. 
Mr. MacCarthy accuses the public and play- 
wrights of 1921 of having no sense of tragedy 
and elsewhere speaks scathingly of thé poverty 
of stage language to-day. Nothing could be 
truer; but a sense of poetry implies a sense of 
tragedy, and one may hope that this war— 
rhythmically and dynamically so different from 
the last—will restore them both to our writers. 
At any rate the air attack on London has given 
us the opportunity of a clean break with the 
bad old jog-trot ‘‘ realism” of the Coward- 
Lonsdale type, which produced nothing but 
charades about trivial people living trivial lives 
and expressing trivial feelings in trivial language. 

“ Courage,” says Mr. MacCarthy, “lies not 


so much in the power of looking forward to new | 


things as in the power to break with the old.” 
That is as true of the drama as it is of social life, 
for the one should reflect the other. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


GHOSTS 


Come the Three Corners. By Sir Harry 

BRITTAIN. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Leninism. By JoserPH STALIN. Allen and 

Unwin, coth, ros. €d. Lawrence and 

Wishart, paper, 7s. 6d. 

No, these two books are not worlds apart as 
it might seem at first sight, because they are 
linked by that queer smeli of a dead past rising 
from the pages of them both. 

So accustomed have we already become to the 
throb of the night bombers filling the air, that 
the time before this happened, those last pre-war 
years when we could all still air our views on 
how the catastrophe might be averted—those 
years have already been made to seem a childish, 
untidy and quite other period of history. What 
are these voices reminding us of the past ? 

There is Sir Harry Brittain who has not realised 
that the back of the Times was broken two years 
ago by a rather discreditable disease called 
“ Appeasement ”’ : 

Major Astor is also, of course, the leading spirit 
in that great organ, the Times, which has done 
as much as any single factor for the Empire ideal 
and the telling of the Imperial effort in the present 
conflict. He is, if I may coin a phrase, the Ajax 
of the Thunderer. 

And this other voice : 

This Trotsky-Bukharin bunch of spies, mur- 
derers and wreckers, who kow-towed to the foreign 
world, who were possessed by a slavish instinct to 
grovel before every foreign bigwig, and who were 
ready to enter his employ as a spy—this handful 
of people who did not understand that the humblest 
Soviet citizen, being free from the fetters of 
capital, stands head and shoulders above any 
high-placed foreign bigwig whose neck wears the 
yoke of capitalist slavery—who needs this miserable 
band of venal slaves ? 

Note the “ foreign devil ” style and rantings 
in miserable English, as if Big Bill Thompson of 
Chicago fame had strayed into the Kremlin. 
Last shriek—end of an era. Three months 
later Ribbentrop came to Moscow. 

Introducing the 220 odd pages of mixed, 
unassorted fact and clichés he has called 
Come the Three Corners, Sir Harry Brittain, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., D.L., LL.D., mentions how 
the last three books, for which he has “ been 
responsible,”’ “‘ have been made possible by the 
use of the Ediphone. I bless the late Mr. 
Edison.”’ Was there not a fictional character of 
Aldous Huxley’s who anticipated this technique ? 
And in fact this book seems to have been 
written in the style Mr. Huxley invented for 
Sidney Quarles—in its form, subject-matter 
and quality. From the highest peaks in Pall 
Mall, Sir Harry surveys the Glorious Free 


Empire. “ Australia will be There!” ; Do- 
minion soldiers display their customary bravery ; 
Indian princes “rally magnificently’; native 
princes, chiefs, “commercial communities,” 
sects and subjects (Heading : ““ Widows’«Mites’’) 
contribute to the Spitfire Fund. Those Indian 
problems become as glaring as the glaring Indian 
sun; the Nazi views held by the Malanite 
opposition in South Africa, the economic 
catastrophe threatening the “ one-product”’ 
colonies, the predatory Imperial stirrings among 
certain Americans, in fact, the whole real 
problems of 500 million souls are blandly waved 
aside. ‘‘ Japan is the only Power in the whole 
Pacific whose armed forces are in unlawful 
occupation of territory not her own,” said the 
Times without a flicker of irony only last week. 
The politics of this book are rather in this 
spirit, like a hangover from unreal Munich days 
when part of the British ruling class—which had 
almost admitted that its usefulness might be 
nearing an end—was suddenly filled with wild 
last-minute hope that thanks to Hitler, thanks to 
Nazism, the British Empire was saved, the clock 
turned back to say, 1913, and everything could 
go on just as it was. Seen in such retrospect, 
and as a good illustration of the uncomprehend- 
ing British Tory mind (even the real strength 


‘with which this mind can cling to the past) 


Sir Harry Brittain’s book is an interesting 
museum piece. 

So for that matter is Leninism. 

The only light touch in this new edition of 
Soviet oratory is that its printer (Trotskyist 
devilry or Freudian slip ?) gave the title of the 
1938 speech as “ Dialectical and Historical 
Imperialism’”’ instead of “ Materialism.” The 
publishers hastened to put in an “ Erratum.” 
Needlessly : this book, whose arid pages seem 
to-day as rigid as the monoblock bosom 
of an elderly Victorian charlady, might 
surely have been subtitled “The Road to 
Suomussalmi ’’—that Arctic battlefield of the 
first days of 1940 where Stalin suffered the vital 
defeat which sent him, however insensibly as 
yet, on the road of his decline. In Mein Kampf 
Hitler revealed himself pretty thoroughly. 
There is, of course, none of the same revelatory 
touch in this collection of Stalin’s speeches, 
many of which are impersonal and dry-as-dust, 
and among which we meet such old friends as 
“ The Right Deviation in the C.P.S.U. (B.)” or 
the pep-talk, “‘ The Task of Business Executives,” 
beginning with such thrilling words as “ Com- 
rades! The deliberations of your conference 
are drawing to a close. You are about to adopt 
resolutions. I have no doubt that they will be 
adopted unanimously.” In spite of this, how- 
ever, and in spite of the unpardonably illiterate 
translation, read these speeches now one after 
the other, and through sheer repetitive effect 
something of the personality of this heavy 
enigmatic dictator will emerge. ‘‘ Comrade 
Stalin is too rough,” Lenin is reported to have 
exclaimed before his death. Yet his chief 
quality is surely not roughness, but lust for 
power combined with an unparalleled talent of 
putting his opponents, most of them middle- 
class intellectuals, in the wrong in every debate, 
every difference of opinion, and then, once he 
has achieved his victories, carrying them to 
lengths nobody could dream of. 

Take, for instance, the brutality of this sneer 
against the leading intellectual of the Soviet 
Revolution, at the time (1928) still author of the 
best-known Soviet text-books : 

And this is said by the very Bukharin who is 
making (and has made in the past) a number of 
gross theoretical and practical mistakes, who only 
recently was a pupil of Trotsky, who only the 
other day was seeking to form a bloc with the 
Trotskyites against the Leninists and was paying 
them visits by the back door. Is it not funny, 
comrades ? 

No, if one knows the Soviet antecedents, not 
funny—tragic ! One can feel something utterly 
relentless, like the progress of am ice breaker 
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going through very thin ice, in Stalin’s unbroken 
journey to absolute personal power, first over 
the inner Kremlin circles, then over 150 million 
human beings. In truth, it is a story of a madness 
spreading over the Kremlin, over Moscow, over 
the whole bound Soviet Union. One can see 
this clearly in recent speeches : 

In 1937 Tukachevsky, Yakir, Uborevich and 
other fiends were sentenced to be shot. After 
that, the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. were held. In these elections, 98.6 per 
cent. of the total vote was cast for the Soviet 
Power. At the beginning of 1938 Rosengoltz, 
Rykov, Bukharin and other fiends were sentenced 
tobe shot. After that, the elections to the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union Republics were held. In 
these elections 99.4 per cent. of the total vote was 
cast for the Soviet Power. 

Where are the symptoms of “‘ demoralisation,” 
we would like to know, and why was this “ de- 
moralisation ”’ not reflected in the results of the 
elections? (Laughter.) 

Tiberius, aging, sated at Cape Misenum, 
arguing his defence: even if he had killed them 
all, Drusus, Germanicus, Sejanus and his other 
colleagues, was not all Rome an inferno where 
friend betrayed friend and wives with a smile 
poisoned their husbands ? 

And the moral of these two books from the 
1919-39 age? Behind each is a glimmer of 
truth. Soldiers of every race and colour, from 
Indians to Abyssinians, are fighting under the 
British flag for what they feel their freedom, and 
would fight in ten times greater numbers but 
for the artificial non-comprehension of British 
Imperialists. And beneath the paralysing weight 
of the Stalin dictatorship, there still lies the 
great human plan of the Soviet Revolution, 
which must never be lost again. Surely, the 
moral, therefore, is that after the dissolution of 
rigid Sahib Imperialism and the rigid Stalin 
regime, the social organisation of the world 
may be a much swifter and more spontaneous 
process than we may think to-day. 

T. R. Fyvei 


DETAILS 


More Details from Pictures in the 
National Gallery. Introduction by Sir 
KENNETH CLARK. National Gallery 7s. 6d. 

We cannot be too grateful to Sir Kenneth for 
this civilised surprise ; for a surprise it will be 
to all those who, like myself, had no notion that 
he was preparing a second volume. Here we 
are given three distinct and unlooked for 
pleasures: the pleasure of contemplating un- 
familiar beauty ; the pleasure of amazement (for 
there can be no doubt that many of these 
fragments, seen out of their context, are 
amazing); and the pleasure of guessing and 
sometimes guessing right. If this second 
volume seems a thought less appetising than the 
first, that may be because Sir Kenneth hai 
already taken the cream off his collection, or it 
may be that we have been spoilt. I suspect the 
latter cause. 

In an admirable preface a number of tender 
spots are lightly touched. ‘‘ Looking at Titian’s 
free, expressive brushwork one is more than ever 
astonished at the fuss caused by the im- 
pressionists and Cézanne.” Surely Sir Kenneth 
Clark is pretending to be a good deal simpler 
than he is; for he knows well that the people 
who screamed at Cézanne were quite incapable, 
from lack of intelligence, taste and knowledge, 
of looking into a picture and appreciating its 
subtleties. They screamed simply because these 
pictures were unlike what they were used to ; and 
it is notable that scholars, apt to study widely 
and dig deep, though knowing and caring little 
about contemporary movements, found nothing 
shocking in the Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists. It was newspaper men, pro- 
fessionals and schoolmasters who set up the 
hullabaloo. 

Again it is good to hear the director of the 


National Gallery reminding us that Frith’s 
productions are “‘ bad” and “ false,” and putting 
that popular illustrator in his place—far below 
the mediocre Teniers. In the cult of 
Victorianism, which has been rampant these 
twenty years, Frith has come in for a deal of 
unmerited praise from people who ought to 
know better. Is it too much to hope that this 
confrontation of a bit of Derby Day with the 
foreground of Teniers’ Village Féte will restore 
sanity to their judgment? Probably it is, 
Another overrated painter whose essential 
meanness is betrayed in a detail is Caravaggio, 
The astonished artisan from Christ at Emmaus 
has much in common with the rastas and cadgers 
of Derby Day ; and it is a pity that to confront 
it something better could not have been found 
than the St. John from the Ansidei Madonna, 
Am I right in thinking that, in the photograph, 
there is something wooden, something pump- 
handlish, about the arm of the Greco angel 
(Plate 16)? I had not noticed it in the original ; 
and I was almost as much taken aback by this 
apparent awkwardness as by the staggering 
beauty of the hand in Rembrandt’s Flora. 

This is a book to possess. It will absorb, 
or at least divert, from other matters, the 
attention of anyone who cares for painting. It 
is delightful, but it is also painful. For it is 
mortifying to be convicted of slovenly super- 
ficiality, and that is what happens when one is 
left bewildered and fumbling for a name before 
a scrap artfully excised from some well-known 
masterpiece. The shocks are numerous and, 
incidentally, instructive. Sir Kenneth has 
pointed out that if amateurs had studied more 
intelligently the work of Titian they would not 
have made such fools of themselves when shown 
the work of the Impressionists and Cézanne. 
He might have added that, had they looked 
more closely into the background of Tintoretto’s 
St. George and the Dragon, they could have 
swallowed Van Gogh at a gulp. 

CLIVE BELL 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The President: Office and Powers. By 
E. S. Corwin. Oxford Press. 28s. 


For over thirty years now Professor Corwin 
has been, with Professors Beard and T. R. 
Powell, one of a little group of men who 
have done much to revolutionise the study of 
the American Constitution. In essence, their 
achievement has been its humanisation; they 
have penetrated behind the legal forms to the 
men and the social forces that have made it 
what it is. The present book is Professor 
Corwin’s outstanding achievement. It has 
abundance of learning, gracefully used; it is 
written with that ease of style, which makes 
everything he writes a pleasure to read. If it 
has a fault, it is that it does not deal forth- 
rightly with the interesting and important 
assumptions upon which it is written; perhaps 
that is Professor Corwin’s tribute to the American 
academic belief that a teacher whose major 
premissés are, to use Mr. Justice Holmes’ 
term, inarticulate, is thereby proving his im- 
partiality. But this is a book of the first order 
which is quite certain to remain for many years 
the vital authority upon its theme. 

The central argument of the book is its 
insistence that some way now needs to be 
found to stabilise the relationship between the 
President and Congress. In a sénse, all the 
massive illustration Professor Corwin has pro- 
vided turns around this emphasis. In quiet 
times, Congress tends to reduce the President 
to futility; in epochs of crisis the danger of 
his excessive authority is real. Professor 
Corwin does not regret the growth of Presidential 
powers in modern times. The developments 
he notes are, in his view, “‘ the direct consequence 
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WORKER 
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Ask at your Bookshop or 

Newsagent, or write Publishers, 

Cayton Place, Cayton Street, 
London, E.C.1 
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Resurrected in the Blitz! 


POETRY 


(Lendon) 


Laurence Whistler, A Window to Movement ; 
Walter de la Mare, Two Poems; Stephen 
Spender, Variations on my Life [-il and Two 
Kisses; Louis MacNeice, Autumn journol, 
Section Il; George Barker, Biography of 
Orpheus-Apollo ; Dylan Thomas, Poem in the Ninth 
Month, 
Also poems by Herbert Read, Clifford Dyment, 
Lawrence Durrell, Nicholas Moore, Keidrych 
Rhys, Gavin Ewart, George Reavey, Audrey 
Beecham, Rayner Heppenstall, D. S. Savage, 
Philip O’Connor, Dorian Cooke and J. F. Hendry. 


No. 2 George Barker, The Death of Yeats and 
Elegy No. 3; Stephen Spender, The Human 
Situation; David Gascoyne, The Last Hour, De 
Profundis, Lachrymae and Ex Nihilo; Charles Madge, 
The Flight of the Margarine ; Dylan Thomas, if my 
Head Hurt a Hair’s Foot...; Louis MacNeice, 

First Chorus from the Hippolytus of Euripides. 

Also poems by Laurence Whistler, Clifford 

Dyment, Ruthven Todd, Tambimuttu, Paul 

Potts, idris Davies, Glyn Jones, Dorian Cooke, 

Maurice Carpenter. 

No. 3 Herbert Read, The Ivy ond the Ash; David 
Gascoyne, Miserere and Amor Fati ; Tambi- 
muttu, Elegy for the Dead ; Nicholas Moore, 

print) Four Poems; Lawrence Durrell, A 
Noctuary and The Green Man; Audrey 

Beecham, Four War Poems ; Two Poems by Richard 

Church ; Three Poems by J. C. Hall. 

Aliso poems by Anne Ridler and Kathleen Raine. 

Criticism by Herbert Read, Stephen Spender, 

Charles Madge and Lawrence Durrell. 


No. 4 Walter de la Mare, Two Poems; Dylan 
(On Thomas, On a Wedding Anniversary ; David 
sale Gascoyne, A Wartime Dawn; Lawrence 
now) Durrell, In a Time of Crisis; Tambimuttu, 
Four Lyrics; Wenry Treece, The Dyke- 
Builder; J. C, Hall, A journey to London; Herbert 
Read : A SALUTE. 
Also work by Anne Ridler, Gavin Ewart, John 
Malcolm Brinnin, Nicholas Moore, James H. 
Kirkup, G. S. Fraser and Peter J. Little. 
No.5 Will be 2 POETS IN UNIFORM 
NUMBER and contributions are invited. 
Other features include A Childhood, a new poem by 
Stephen Spender, Five Poems by George Barker, 
a war poem by Eluard, Three Poems by David 
Gascoyne (after Pierre Jean Jouve) and an article 
Dylan enue—tie Straight Poet. Out about March 
the 15th. 
Published every two months. Annual Subscription 7s. 
Edited by Tambimuttu at 


25, MARCHMONT STREET, W.C.4 








SAME AGAIN? 


You still buy the same UNIX 
as before the war. A little 
less, perhaps, for timber is 
short: but their quality, good 
looks, and sturdiness have not 
become ‘ war-time.’ 


Unlike much modern furni- 
ture, Unix book units not 
only refuse to look tired, 
they remain strong. Easily 
moved from room to 
toom, upstairs or down, 
from one house to another, they stoutly 
resist the march of time; and, with a minimum 
of attention, look always young and fresh. 





But the oak, of which Unix units are made, is 
getting scarce; soon will come a real shortage. 
So, while there ’s time, ask on a card for the 
UNIX UNIT BOOKCASE Illustrated Prospectus; or 
call and see them in action. 


Phoenix (Postal), Letchworth Gdn. City, Herts. 
Phoenix Showrooms, 66 Chandos Place, 
Charing Cross. 








THE 
LABOURING EARTH 


A Survey of Agricultural Conditions at Home 
and Abroad 


by 


C. ALMA BAKER, C.B.E. 


with an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Addison 


10/6 net 


This is a work of great significance to all who recognise the 
truth that world prosperity is based upon a healthy and 
productive soil. The author shows how in the last half century 
we have been exploiting soil fertility, consuming the earth’s 
capital and jeopardising the health of the generation that will 
follow ours. It is a startling indictment and calls for the con- 
sideration of all who own land, produce food, or are charged 
with the maintenance of the public health. 


“Written with an immense knowledge of 
agricultural research and with passionate convic- 
tion,”’ says Lord Addison in his Introduction. 


HEATH CRANTON LTD. 
6 Fleet Lane, E.C.4 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace 
natural ones as long as they fit absolutely 
perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose 
denture which causes discomfort and em- 
barrassment_is false economy because the 
troublecansoeasily be putright. KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false 
teeth fit firmly, will hold it securely in position 
for many hours,ensuring comfort,confidence 
and proper mastication. Recommended by 
Dentists. Handy sprinkler tin 1/3d, large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 














PURELY PERSONAL 





PuBLic NOTICE the aroma of 

a good cigar. Impress them 
with a King Six—they’re good and 
8d. each, at all tobacconists. 

















With ’flu about it is important to look out for 
the first symptoms. At the first shiver, the 
first smeeze, take two ‘ASPRO’ tablets. 
* ASPRO ’ is quickly ingested in the system—a 
soothing, fever-reducing action starts at once. 
The sensations of weakness, grogginess and 
depression go. You feel soothed, comforted, 
WELL, better than ever. If flu has taken you 
by surprise and is already established, take two 
or three ‘ASPRO’ tablets with a hot drink 
and the attack will not develop. ‘ ASPRO,’ by 
reducing the temperature, stops its progress 
right away. ‘ASPRO,’ a hot drink, a good 
night’s sleep, and you will awake fresh and fit— 
infection, feverishness, shivering, sneezing and 
stiffness gone like a dream. Thousands have 
demonstrated this to be true. Read some of 
their letters below and LAY IN YOUR STOCK 
OF ‘ ASPRO.’ 


ASP 
BRINGS lmmediate, 
Safe, Effective HELP! 


SMASHES *FLU ATTACK. 
HUSBAND HELPED TOO. 


13, Priory Road, Anfield, Liverpool, 4, 





Dear Sirs, 

lam writing to you on behalf of my husband and myself 
for the wonderful service that ‘ASPROS' have done for us“ 
—we cannot praise them enough. 1! myself have had a very 
bad attack of influenza, but as soon as | took a few ‘ ASPROS’ 
they reduced the fever and checked the cold. Also my 
husband has suffered from headache a lot of times and he 
tried ‘ASPROS' for the first time the other day and they 
have done him good. Now he will not be without them 


again. Thanking you once again. 
Yours faithfully, WILLIAM PEACHEY, 
KATH PEACHEY. 


SORE THROATS ENDED 
AFTER THREE ‘ASPRO' 
GARGLES 


220, Carlisle Street, Balaclava, 

Dear Sirs, Victoria, Australia 

A short time ago | had a very bad throat, almost closed 
up and very sore, with signs of a heavy cold coming on. 
1 immediately gargied my throat with ‘ ASPRO.” as well 
as taking it as you direct. After the first gargle my throat 
eased up considerably and after the third gargle all soreness 
left, my cold disappeared and | was my old self again.— 


Yours faithfully, 
E. HOLLOWAY (Mrs.). 


‘ASPRO’ AS 
A GARGLE 


ft Two'ASPRO’ 
' 
\\ ’ 










tablets in four 
tablespoonfuls 
of water make 
an excellent 
gargie for sore 
throat, tonsill- 
itis, ar-: act asa 
deterrent. 
















‘ASPRO’ consists of the purest Acetylsalicylic Acid 
Made in England by ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks 
No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture or the formule 
ALL LEADING CHEMISTS AND ; 
STORES STOCK AND DISPLAY iNT 7.1¢) 
. ‘ASPRO' Bre TRAde mama 


INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 


£7:15-210 
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of Democracy’s emergence from the consti- 
tutional chrysalis.”” But he desires a leadership 
which is a safeguard, first against the accidents 
of personality, cnd, second, against the absence 
of independent advice which the President is 
compelled to weigh. To this end he has pro- 
posed a new form of cabinet government; and 
his suggestion deserves some careful con- 
sideration. 

Briefly, it is that the President’s cabinet 
shall consist, not, as row, of heads of the 
executive departments, but of a nucleus from 
these together with the leaders of Congress ; 
and to them, he suggests, should be added, < 
business warrants, the heads of government 
agencies and the chairmen of Congressional 
committees. This scheme, says Professor 
Corwin, ‘‘ would capture and give durable form 
to the casual and fugitive arrangements by which 
Presidents have usually achieved their out- 
standing successes in the field of legislation.” 

Any suggestion that Professor Corwin makes 
in the field he has made so specially his own 
obviously deserves respectful discussion. I yet 
do not feel that the proposal he makes really 
furthers the end he has in view. There is not 
only the difficulty, to which he refers, that 
either, or both, Houses of Congress may be of 
a different political.party from the President. 
There is the problem of size. From the present 
cabinet, on any showing, the President needs 
the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of 
War and of the Navy, and, I suspect, of 
Agriculture; and he will need the Attorney- 
General as legal adviser. He will need the 
Speaker and the Floor-Leader from the House 
of Representatives and the chairmen of at least 
six of its committees ; and he will need a similar 
number from the Senate. To make this body 
work, it must be built of men with whom the 
President is at ease, men whom he knows and 
trusts, men with whom he is confident he can 
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work. Granted the way in which Congressional 
leaders are chosen, does Professor Corwin 
think this is likely to prove a creative body ? 
I cannot but think that, if it were effective, it 
would in fact result in putting the Presidency 
into commission. More than that, it would go 
far to neutralising the vital Presidential power, 
so valuable in periods of crisis, of appealing to 
public opinion against an obstructive Congress. 
All the merits of the suggestion are at present 
available to a wise President who has grasped 
the art of leading Congress; and to transform 
those means into a permanent organ of con- 
sultation would, I suspect, make for undesira- 
bilities it is difficult to exaggerate. It would 
maximise the prospect of deals and manoeuvres 
especially in the dangerous field of the patronage. 
Above all, I think, it would, especially in quiet 
times, lead to a regrettable increase in Con- 
gressional power at the expense of Presidential 
influence. 

But it is unnecessary to accept Professor 
Corwin’s positive proposals to have real 
gratitude for an analysis of the greatest elective 
office in the world as profound as it is compelling. 
The book is evidence of the fact that, at the 
moment, in the field of institutional analysis, 
the Americans have no superiors and, perhaps, 
no equals. An understanding of the facts it 
discusses would be invaluable to British states- 
men at this time. I hope the American publisher 
will send a copy of the volume to Lord Halifax. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


SATIRE AND PARODY 


Sagittarius Rhyming. Cape. ‘5s. 

Here is a writer who needs no introduction 
to THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION readers. 
Sagittarius is one of our very few present-day 
satirical writers—a craftsman working in a 
strong old English tradition which has grown 
unfortunately weak during the past two genera- 
tions. There have been, of course, good satires 
by one writer and another; but, these apart, 
whom have we had in recent years but Belloc 
and Chesterton to compare with past giants ? 
One plausible reason for the lack of satirists is 
the confusion of twentieth-century morals ; 
for your satirist is essentially a moralist, and 
cannot scourge the Wrong effectively unless he 
has some clear conception of the Right. A 
general feeling of disillusionment, however 
penetrating the mind of the disillusionist, does 
not make satire. 

Sagittarius has his moral values—which. are 
mainly expressed in the foreign field—quite 
clear and definite. He is not yet, however, a 
full-fledged satirist, but more of a parodist. 
Rather more than one-half of the poems in this 
book are parodies ; and of the thirty odd which 
I marked as so good that I would quote them 
if I had space, I find upon investigation that 
twenty are parodies. Parody is an easier task 
than original satire, just as it is easier to write 
with topical words to one of Sullivan’s tunes 
than to write a°’new witty song of your own; 
half the work has been done for you. Moreover, 
in a parody a single brilliant line or lines, par- 
ticularly at the opening or the close, often 
suffices to carry off an entire poem. Sagittarius 
is particularly good at opening lines, for 
example : 

“Ts there anybody there ?” said Mr. Attlee, 
Pointing to the Treasury Bench. 
Of Goering’s proposed visit : 
Lord Halifax regrets he can’t promise a welcome 
to-day, Marshal. 
Of Mr. Chamberlain’s late supporters : 
Dead daffodils, we weep to see 
You hung about so late. 
Of the Spanish War : 
O Eden, go and call the volunteers. 
Of the Runciman Mission : 
** Will you give a little farther,” said his lord- 
ship to the Czechs. 


I had listed a dozen others, including the 
charming Wordsworthian skit on Feder 
Unionists, the poem called “O God! 9 
Washington !”’ and the adaptation of Innisfree 
to Government departmental shelters, but— 

But parody, except Lewis Carroll’s parody, 
does not live long. If a satirist wants hig 
satires to live, he must write them himself 
And there is indication that Sagittarius can do 
that, if he will. I should like to quote one 
specimen, the fierce poem on Guernica : 

Black birds over Guernica roaring and wheeling, 

fighters and bombers hawking and swooping in chase 

over the tottering churches, the farmsteads, the 
reeling 

houses and market-place, 

filling the eyes with the image of terror, and filling 

the ears with the screams of the buried under the 
walls, 

droning and drumming, soaring and zooming, 
rending and killing 

glutted as darkness falls. 


Leaving the place of their feasting blackened and 
burning, 

leaving the ruins for omen, the dead for a sign, 

blackbirds voided of death to their eyries returning 

honoured over the Rhine. 


Who shall avenge Guernica ? None will avenge her, 

it is not the blood of our children that cries from the 
ground. 

Death has no summons to call from the sky the 
revenger, 

the murdered make no sound. 


Over our shifts and surrenders, connivance unending, 

hover the smoke and the reek of that smouldering 
pyre, 

We will remember Guernica when black birds 
descending 

Our cities set on fire. 

Anyone who can write that need not bother to 

parody. MARGARET COLE 


MISS BOWEN’S STORIES 


Look at All Those Roses. 
BowEN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
I believe it was W. B. Yeats who described 
the present age as exceptionally rich in minor 
poetry. It is a happy description, and it applies 
at least equally well to fiction, in which the 
short story is the equivalent of minor verse— 
something, that is to say, lesser in scope and 
range but not inferior in quality. Look to the 
eminent novelists of the last twenty years, and 
will you find four substantial enough to make 
up a half-dozen with Joyce and Lawrence? 
Yet the short story in the same period is per- 
haps more numerously and variously successful 
than it has ever been. In spite of commercial 
discouragement (the first thing every publisher’s 
office-boy learns by heart is “ Novels pay; 
short stories don’t ’’) there has been a remark- 
able crop of writers whose talents have turned 
to the short story in preference to the novel. I 
don’t profess to know the reason, but my guess 
would be that contemporary literature—when 
it is not merely ideological—is dominated by 
its poets; and the short story is as near poetry 
as fiction can get. It is capable of a com- 
parably great compression ; and its total gesture, 
its meaning, is not rendered solely in terms of 
narrated drama or of explicit ideas, but in the 
elusive quality of “ tone.’’ Blake’s poem, J Told 
My Love, is as good an example of tone as 
anything I know. Neither the intellectual con- 
tent nor the described incidents are of the 
slightest importance compared with the precise 
emotional pitch of the poem: a whole com- 
plicated mood is broached and resolved in those 
few finely shaped lines. What the modern short 
story has achieved is a prose equivalent to that 


By ELIZABETH 


. sort of lyric poem. 


The Disinherited, by Elizabeth Bowen, is 
probably as good as anything written in this 
vein since Katherine Mansfield and D. H. Law- 
rence. Miss Rowen has that fineness of touch 
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which records the exact range of tone in a 
subject of, light calibre, without blurring it. 
A Love Story in her; latest volume, Look at 
All Those Roses, is an excellent example of this 
talent at its best. The drama is held back from 
completion, the characters remain in shadow. 
It is as if, in a game of cards, one hand were 
never disclosed. In a full-length novel this 
reserve is almost impossible to sustain, and 
under those conditions Miss Bowen has in some 
of her earlier novels partly lost control of her 
characters. But in A Love Story she reveals 
just so much as is needed to bring out all that 
the situation contains. The tension and the 
vividness of the story are, in fact, grounded in 
this expert economy. Three couples in an Irish 
hotel momentarily touch each other’s lives. 
Very little is said about them, and yet every 
essential clue is given for a hundred pages of 
realistic portrayal and psychological analysis. 
It is the kind of condensation in which Miss 
Bowen, at her best, excels. None of the char- 
acters, in the bare outline which is sketched, 
would mean anything alone: woven together 
in a pattern of glancing inter-relationships, they 
achieve that plangency which is the mark of 
poetry. Everything that would be worth saying 
about them is crystallised in a few interrupted 
scenes and some inconclusive dialogue. 

Inevitably not all the stories are so successful 
as this one. I quote it as the choicest example 
of Miss Bowen’s skill, but even the least sub- 
stantial stories are attractively decorated with a 
sharp wit and a vigorously phrased insight. 

Eunice and Isabelle Evers were both just over 
fifty: their unperplexed lives showed in their 
faces, lined only by humour, and in their frank 
high foreheads . . . Like successful nuns, they 
both had a slightly married air . . . They were 
past-mistresses at blowing that bubble world that 
is blown for children by children—loving grown- 
ups—perhaps, also, the dearest of their own 
pleasures lay there. If they had any fantasies, 
these centred round ponies and bread-and-jam 
on the beach, and they sti!l received intimations 
of immortality. 

In A Walk in the Woods, the central 
characters just fail to hold the centre of the 
stage, but the context of the story—the atmo- 
sphere of the woods, the behaviour of the 
holiday visitors—is beautifully handled. 

Most of the Londoners lacked a sense of 
direction. Directly they were out of the sight of 
the road, an atavistic fear of the woods invaded 
them. Willing or unwilling they walked in 
circles, coming back again and again to make 
certain they had not lost their cars . . . Walking 
between the pillars of the trees, the men squared 
their shoulders—as though they inherited savage 
dignity. The matronly women protestingly rolled 
as they walked on their smart heels . . . Now 
and then, recalling a pottery vase at home, they 
would strip off their gloves and reach for a fan- 
like spray of gold bush leaves. 

In Attractive Modern Homes, again, the whole 
background of local mood, of social category, of 
Spiritual climate, is filled in swiftly and with an 
exciting aptness of phrase. Miss Bowen is an 
uncommionly sensitive observer of the furniture 
of life, the house, the locality, the niceties of 
social caste, the codified overtones of small talk. 
Her eye for these things is witty, animated, at 
times caustic. Her characters advance from a 
background which, however much it may be 
abbreviated, is always exactly calculated and 
assessed and brought to bear on the story. 

Look at All Those Roses is a representative 
selection of Miss Bowen’s stories, ranging from 
the slightly macabre title story to the petite 
irony of Oh Madam. Perhaps Miss Bowen is 
at her happiest when, as in Attractive Modern 
Homes and The Easter Egg Party, she is blend- 
ing a tenderly malicious wit with an unexpected 
intimation of remote horror (incidentally, not 
unlike Auden). Altogether this is an impressive 
achievement, the best group of stories since 
V. S. Pritchett’s You Make Your Own Life. 
Miss Bowen is a worthy successor to Katherine 
Mansfield. DESMOND HAWKINS 





HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


South-East Africa, 1488-1530. 
AXELSON. Longmans. 15s. 


This book is not history: it is research. 
One of the misfortunes into which contemporary 
history-writing has fallen (led by the nose by 
the University professionals) is that research has 
got quite above itself. Instead of being a quarry 
for a history-writing that is distinct in methods, 
aim and quality from the process that delivers 
the raw materials, research has been made 
identical with, even superior to, history. The 
professionals deny the title of everything but 
research to be “ original history.” It is import- 
ant that the rest of the world should preserve 
a different and better criterion of what is 
history. 

When I say that this book is research, I do 
not mean that it is a bad book or even a dull 
book: and the research is very thorough. 
What I mean is that it is documentary rather 
than finished history. It has not taken for its 
realm what Toynbee calls “ an intelligible field 
of study”’; it makes no attempt at a rational 
perspective. Its subject is the quite arbitrary 
one of the S.E. coast of Africa between 1488 
and 1530. The period taken is not so irrational 
as the area; for by 1530 Portuguese exploita- 
tion of this coast could be written down a 
failure. But the author’s strict attachment to 
his chosen area precludes anything but the most 
casual connection with the background in the 
Portuguese home land and it precludes any 
connection at all with the great Portuguese 
Empire in India, the chief cause for the experi- 
ment on the S.E. coast of Africa. 

On the other hand, this book throws light on 
a neglected and important facet of the history 
of European expansion; it corrects several 
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errors accepted in the standard works ; and out 
of the material it provides important generalisa- 
tions can be pieced together. It will be useful 
one day to whoever writes the true history of 
these events; and in the meantime it will be 
profitable and interesting to anyone who has 
some knowledge of the general background. 
The most important points that emerge are: 
the placing of da Gama’s voyage in proper 
perspective. It had been preceded ten years 
before by a careful testing of the route to India 
from both ends. Dias was sent to probe his way 
as far round the southern end of Africa as 
possible (incidentally he gave the Cape of Good 
Hope its present name, and not the Cape of 
Storms). At the same time Pedro da Covilha 
(who had a knowledge of Arabic) was des- 
patched to India. He assessed the importance 
of Calicut; perhaps got as far as Sofala, only 
a little way ahead of the furthest point in Africa 
reached by Dias; sent home a full report from 
Cairo; then went to Abyssinia to find out 
about Prester John and was so useful there that 
he was never allowed to depart. In the author’s 
words, “‘ Dias and Covilha blazed the trail; 
da Gama simply blundered along it.” The 
Arabic world of the Indian Ocean was not so 
absolutely isolated from the West as is often 
supposed. The Portuguese found an Italian- 
speaking pilot at Malindi, the most northerly 
point they reached on the East African coast ; 
and they later found a German at Calicut. 
Some fresh light is thrown on the Arabic 
domination of the Indian Ocean. The Arabs 
handled all the trade of Africa as far South as 
Sofala ; the purpose of their trade was to secure 
the gold of Sofala; but to do so they estab- 
lished an elaborate network of commerce, 
Arab equipment was superior to Portuguese, 
especially in charts and instruments. But they 
lacked artillery, and their boats were without 
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enclose 5d. in stamps you will receive 
and “The War of Ideas” 


Are you a Thumb-Twiddler ? 


A Thumb-Twiddler is a chap who, imprisoned by the black-out, 
sits and twiddles his thumbs. 
needed, but allows the precious hours to slip past without 
equipping himself for the struggle to win it. 


What about you ? 
Why not take an N.CL.C. Postal Course? The subjects 


range from Chairmanship to Economics and Imperialism. 
“The Trained Mind—Trained for What ?” 


He knows that a New World is 


Send for particulars. {If you 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LABOUR COLLEGES, Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


Have you seen the N.C.L.C.’s Monthly, the * Plebs,’’ 3d. or post free 4d. ? 
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nails. The material arrogance and cocksure- 
ness of the Portuguese was amazing, as was 
their cruelty. To begin with, they bombarded 
*Mogambique to teach it a lesson in European 
manners, and “‘ when we were weary of doing 
this we returned to the ships to dine.” Once, 
da Gama came across a shipload of Mecca 
pilgrims in the Indian Ocean; he primed the 
ship with gunpowder and fired it with its 
human cargo. Safe-conducts were disregarded, 
pilots were seized by force and flogged on 
suspicion of giving false information. Mocam- 
bique became the central port of call to India 
and the entrepot for coastal trade. Through 
all the adventures and abominations of the 
Portuguese pioneers the strict control exerted 
by the home government is striking. 

The Portuguese had no belief in the natural 
superiority of the new route they had opened 
up; but took the precaution of interrupting 
by force the Red Sea-Indian Ocean route. 
There is a good chapter on the ships used by 
the Portuguese in these adventures. 

The brutality of the Portuguese reacted on 
their own heads. The South-East coast of 
Africa turned out not to possess very good ports 
of call; and the supply of ‘gold at Sofala was 
very spasmodic. For its sake the Portuguese 
ruined the Arab economy in Africa and could 
put nothing in its place. Soon economic 
Stringency and corruption set in. By 1530 the 
exploitation of this coast was a failure; which 
is perhaps the explanation why this is the one 
part of the Portuguese and Spanish Empires 
left alone by the Jesuits. 

There is a fascinating account of a piece of 
historical detection by which the author found 
the Padroe or cross erected by Dias to mark the 
farthest point he reached. ‘There is also an 
admirable reconstruction of the exploration of 
South Rhodesia by Antonio Fernandes in 
1514 in an attempt to discover the sources of 
Sofala gold. Various native tribes then occupied 
the same areas in which they were again found 
over 300 years later. 

?. G ‘Gorpon WALKER 


Week-end ‘Seinauiititnen 


No. 575 
Set by Thomas Smallbones 


Competitors are invited to use Marvell’s Ode 
on Cromwell’s Return from Ireland as a model 
for a 20 line ode on Mr. Wendell Willkie. For 
the benefit of those who have not their Marvells 
with them I quote one verse as a pattern: 

He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene 
But with a keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 
RULES— ' 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, February 17th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 572 
Set by J. L. Hodson 


We offer the usual prizes for a conversation 
between two British soldiers on first sight- 
ing the Invading Host in the Channel. The 
two soldiers might be two Other Ranks, or two 
officers or one of each, no limit being set to rank. 
Competitors may choose any time of day or night 
and any weather, and should limit themselves to 
200 words. 
Report by J. L. Hodson 

If brevity were indubitably the soul of wit some 
of these entries would be stamped with genius. 
Witness R. S. Jaffray’s : 


- WATS. 


“ We'll talk of this later on.” 

* All right, but I still maintain you ought to have 
led me back a diamond.” (They get busy). 

There’s one which gets three lines out of four 
words and then bursts into a pyrotechnic display of 
exclamation marks. Oaths are all very well and 
Mr. Atkins will doubtless use them, but they can’t 
stand lone as sentries ; nothere. J. W. F. Hurford’s 

“* What’s the German for ‘ bastard’? ” 

“ Why ? »”» 

* You'll need it in a minute,”’ 
reaches a crescendo that would not have come 
amiss to Mrs. Bloom. A lot go strong for imper- 
turbability and we can’t complain of it. There’s the 
Brigadier of C. M. Grosett who after listening to his 
Brigade-major growing lyrical over E boats, U-boats, 
Panzer Divisions, 70 transports and 150 motor barges 
with tanks is moved to exclaim “‘ Gad! It’s going 
to be a fine day’; I like D. D. Rathbone’s private 
who promptly starts to make a book, offering 2 to 1 
against any lad giving the time of first landing within 
5 minutes, and both the General who insists on 
finishing the last 3 holes at Sandwich and the two 
privates who settle down again to the Filmgoer 
because they reckon Jerry will be another 15 minutes 
in landing, are in the vein. 

L. Gooch’s officer (ex B.B.C. commentator) ends 
rapturously “‘ The sea’s all lit up! It’s on fire! 
All lit up!” 

“Tor” has a good line—“ Little ole ’Itler ’imself— 
Makin’ a personal appearance for the first and last 
time on this ’ere coast.’’ There’s a finish to another 
that takes my fancy : 

2nd soldier: ‘ Well, wot I sez is—(Third loud 
explosion very near) Wot I sez is, she never 
oughter ’ave married him. (Bombardment). 


The vernacular can be rich. Eliza Doolittle had 
nothing on Allan M. Laing’s: ‘‘ Cheer up, chum! 
There’s allus the Ome Gawd, an if they fyles us in 
the ahr of trial, Itler’ll still av ter reckon wiv ther 
Therell al-ways be a Hengland”’; 
and Frank Tilsley could hardly take realism beyond 
this from the lips of a former Lancashire loom- 
tackler now a Major in the R.E.’s: “B’C...! 
T’men ’d swim t’ bloody sea after yon lot, if t’ 
Navy turned ’em back now.” A. W. Clarke has a 
pleasantly ironical tale of how the Germans were 
annihilated because the Admiral and the General 
wouldn’t leave their cards, lack of orders resulting 
in the Germans being ‘spiflicated at point-blank 
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range. Nobody need be downhearted while we haye 
two privates like L/Cpl. Rhys’s, who divided the 
invaders between them: “ Speedboats, thahsans 


of ’em... Look, Bert, Stewkas. I'll take e’m, 
You cover the boats! Come on, Jerry! Good op 
Jerry!” 


The entries are not a brilliant lot and there’s 
nothing to shake the heavens in these of Ronald 
Mason and Richard Pomfret. They’ve got a genuine 
ring, however, and I like both a touch of exaltation 
in Mr. Mason’s private and the magnificent under. 
statement in Mr. Pomfret’s final line.’ I suggest the 
prizes be divided. 

Scene : Channel coast. 

Lt. Ffoulkes \ 

Pte. Atkins J” watch. 

Officer equipPed with field-glasses, private with 
field telephone. 

Lt. Ff : (with glasses): Pte. Atkins! _ 

Pte. A. (smartly): Sir? 

Lt. Ff. (as if reciting, rapidly) : Report immediately 
to headquarters large fleet of hostile craft sighted 
advancing in Channel approximately 10,000 yards 
East-North-East of guardpost 3, allowing for 
defective visibility ! 

Pte. A. (smartly) : Very good, sir! (At telephone) 
That headquarters? Post 3 ’ere. That Bill? 
You can ring yer ruddy bells, Bill, ere come theb.., 

RONALD Mason 

Two Lancashire privates have first sight of the 
Invading Host in the Channel. 

*Yon’ll be um, Fred.” 

“ Wheer ?” 

“ Theer—just unner t’left-’and side 0’ yon big 
cleawd.”” 

** Thart seein’ things, Joe. Aw corn’d see nowt.” 


“Howd thi ’ush a minnut.... Theer! yoh 
con ’ear their injins.”’ 
“Yigh, lad, thart beawnt be reet. Conta mek 


eawt heaw monny booats they’re fetchin’ ? ” 

“Nod gradely weel, bud there’ll be a tooathri, 
yoh con bet.” 

“We'd best let t’gaffers know abeawt this job, 
heawt be.” 

“* Aye, id’ud be as weel. 
fast as tha con go.” 

“© reet—but thart Sure, Joe? Aw dorn’d want 
to look a gobbin ower t’job.” 

“Yigh, yon’s booats reet enough.” 

“* Aw’ll be skiftin’ then. Thee keep thi eyeon ’em, 
lad. They’re up to no good, isn’d yon.” 


Theeb.. .r off, Fred, as 
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The last week’s winner is 


P. Nichols, 48 Church Way, Whetstone, N.20. 
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by V.S. DOWN 9. Human being 
3 1. Hanging at the twice cut off with 
last gasp about. a penny. (5) 
(7) 10. Spirit for mile- 
2. Made a profit a-second World 
out of fratricide Tour. (5) 
at 6? (5) 11. Receives a 
4. Order the fellow cable saying 
to keep his ap- ‘“ Crown Bob 
pointment. (7) Brown.” (7) 
5. The private has 12. Lets begin 
swallowed the _ quietly. (7) 
colonel’s bur- 13. Flak-flax, that’s 


gundy? (5) 
7. Rude in public 
and private to Ian. 


the stuff. (5) 
15. rev. Business 
representative for 


(9) Billy Bennett. (5) 
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down for 100 per 14. A doctor gets 
cent. Profit Tax ? sick of the stuff. 
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trienne might re- 
flect on the matter. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By URBANUS ' 


SELLING UP IN AMERICA~-WOOLWORTHS AND THE 
CHAIN STORES—CONVERTING GILT EDGED DEBT 


Iris.a serious matter when Sir Edward Peacock, 
of Barings, has to go to the United States to 
explore the possibility of realising our ‘‘ direct 
investments ” in that country. It is eloquent of 
the delay in making effective the financial aid 
which the American people desire to extend to 
their brother democracy at war. But it is a 
pity that Sir Edward was not instructed to 
“explore the possibility’ of selling our not 
so valuable direct investments in South America. 
Could not Mr. Wendell Willkie, a great utility 
executive, prevail upon his big business colleagues 
to buy our electric light and power, railway and 
other public utility interests in the Latin American 
Republics ? Commercially we do not need these 
investments so badly as, say, Courtaulds needs 
its American Viscose subsidiary or British 
Celanese its holding in Celanese Corporation 
of America or Shell Transport its interest in 
Shell Union or Distillers its export branch in 
Delaware or British American Tobacco its 
American tobacco subsidiaries or Turner and 
Newall its control of Kenshey and Mattison or 
Borax Consolidated its large American properties 
or English Sewing Cotton its control of the 
American Thread Company. Doubtless 
Imperial Chemical Industries would suffer no 
harm in being forced to sell its large holdings in 
Allied Chemical, Du Pont and General Motors, 
which are extraneous to its business, but the 
disposal of the other ‘‘ direct investments ” I 
have mentioned may have a serious effect upon 
some of the British parents, especially in the 
matter of exports and ‘‘ goodwill.” There is, 
of course, no moral reason why these large 
companies should not be treated exactly as the 
small individual investors have been treated, 


that is, being subject to forcible expropriation 
of their American interests, but it seems a pity 
that Sir Edward Peacock should not be trying 
to raise dollars against the pledging of these 
direct investments for the duration of the war 
instead of realising cash by their direct sale. 
If Mr. Henry Morganthau, Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, is right in saying that we have 
undertaken to sell out within a year “ every 
bit of property we own in America,” then the 
urgency of the dollar demand or the delay in 
securing American financial aid is much more 
serious than most of us realised. 
* * *x 

The maintenance of the dividend (65 per cent.) 
and the further rise in trading profits announced 
by Woolworths surprised everyone, including 
your contributor. How do they do it in the 
face of the growing restriction of the home 
trade? The answer appears to be twofold. 
First, the full effect of the restriction orders 
will not generally be apparent in trading accounts 
before 1941. The present woven textile order 
runs until March 31 and is then due to be 
extended, perhaps in a more severe form. The 
present miscellaneous order covering most 
household and personal goods is already drastic 
enough but did not start to operate until 
December 1st last. Secondly, what little effect 
in 1940 was felt by the home trade as a direct 
result of restriction orders was probably offset 
in the case of Woolworths and the other chain 
stores by the switching over of customers from 
small shopkeepers. Obviously the small shop 
cannot offer as wide a supply of goods. The 
manufacturers who are restricted by quota will 
no doubt tend to favour the big chains in the 
allocation of their reduced supplies to retailers. 
So Woolworths, Marks and Spencer, British 
Home Stores and other chain stores have the 
pull once again over the small shopkeeper, but 
how long will these advantages protect their 
trading accounts from decline? I suspect 





that the restriction of the home trade this year 

will become so severe that chain store trading 

profits are bound to feel the pinch. As Wool- 

worths §s. shares at 55s. 6d. do not yield 6 per 

cent. on the basis of last year’s dividend I think 

they are fully valued. 
* x * 

Interest is one of the first expenses which 
should be saved or curtailed in time of war. 
Surely it is the Government’s duty to use its 
powers to save the interest bill of local authorities 
and Dominion Governments engaged in the 
common fight. But what has the Treasury done 
to put its control of the gilt-edged market at 
the disposal of these hard-pressed borrowers ? 
It is actually withholding permission for new 
issues in this market for purely conversion 
purposes, and in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons last week Captain Crookshank 
said that the Treasury had no present intention 
of relaxing its ban. Why? Surely the Treasury 


‘control of the gilt-edged market is now effective 


enough to permit conversion issues by local 
authorities and Dominion Governments. The 
nominal amount of home corporation issues 
waiting for conversion to a lower rate of interest 
is in excess of £30,000,000. Surely it is to the 
national good to enable them to save, say, 
£500,000 a year in interest. Is it not opportune 
for the Treasury to assume wartime responsibility 
for local government debt and grant loans and 
effect conversions or redemptions as the need 
arises? The L.C.C. showed its enterprise 
recently by calling £13} millions of its 5 per 
cent. consolidated loans for repayment on 
April 30th next out of moneys freed by the 
conversion of its 3 per cent. Metropolitan 
Consolidated stock. Apart from the local 
authorities the Dominion Governments have 
the right to call a large stock of § per cent. and 
6 per cent. debt outstanding for which they are 
entitled to expect help from the Treasury or 
Bank of England. 








ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


INGSLEY HOTEL. Near the British Museum. Tele- 
phones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per night. 


AS* tor descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Ltp., 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


YDE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.z. Ambass. 2941. 
Nr. Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15s. 6d. p.w. 55. daily, bkft. 


HARMING furnished house, Strand-on-the-Green ; 

10 mins. Kew Gardens; 3 bed., 2 recep., kitchen, bath, 

¢tc.; central heating, h. and c.; 2 bedrooms, 2 bunks for 
3 guineas. Write with refs., Box 8599. 

















Two or three furnished rooms in pleasant house, reception 
area, offered to intelligent people, any race or religion. 
Share expenses. 

educational school. 


JELL-APP. boarding house in Hampstead has vacancies ; 
h, and c., gas-fires, rings; meal$ (English, Continental 
and dietetic) optional. MAI. 6916. 


Daily access London possible. Near co- 


Box 8602. 








Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects a University Degree 
is a good thing to have. You can obtain a London University 
Degree without “ going into residence ”’ or attending lectures. It 
is necessary only to pass three exams. Wherever you are, you 
can do all your reading for these in your leisure hours with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted 
by a staff of 50 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall courses have 
enabled hundreds of men and women to acquire Degrees and 
thereby raise their status and their salaries. FREE GUIDE 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. VH8s5, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 











SPECIALISED TRAINING 








ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. Comfort. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. 


DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Terms 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228191 


HILTERN VILLAGE, 33 miles London. To let: bed- 

room and sitting-room, I or 2 persons; service, hot 

water; 35s. Plus food if reqd. Telephone, electricity. 
8619. 











OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. 


ODERN small hotel. Wire Lopce Hore, Saltdean, 
Sussex. Rottingdean 9614. 


OODY-BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 

aceful, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, — mattresses, 

good food, farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 
34 guineas inclusive. Parracombe 64. 


BLENHEIM, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. Lovely gardens, 
orchards. Central heating and H. and C. in bedrooms, 


Devon. Quiet, comf. hse., 
Miss Foti. Northam 183. 














HOME in open country between Billingshurst and Horsham. 
EsTwo Guineas. WARNER, HOOK COTTAGE, BILLINGSHURST. 





QUIET country accom. nr. St. Ives offered 2 people. Par- 
ticulars, Mrs. “‘ D,’’ The Cottage, New Mill, nr. Penzance. 





PEACE and comfort for long or short stay. Vegetarian dict. 
Fay K. Jones, Beck Allans, Grasmere. "Phone: 129. 


REQUIRED by two ladies, unfurnished accommodation of 
four rooms and kitchen; house or rooms on ground 
3 usual services ; in Bucks, Herts or Wiltshire. Box 8595. 





ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON ART SCHOOL 

124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. Classes Saturdays 

and Sundays, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Modelling and Painting 

from the Life ; Lettering and Ornamental Sculpture (including 

restoring). Fees nominal. Apply to the REGISTRAR at the 
above address. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(Post Graduate). 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss H. Dent, > 
Professional training of one year’s duration. 
eligible for grants. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal: Muss STANs- 
FFLD. Students are trained in this College to become teachers 
of gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 3 years. 
Fee £165 per annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





Students are 











TO LET AND WANTED 





ENTRAL ROOM or small flat to let from 10s. BM/ 


BCGX, W.C.1. 





AMPSTEAD HEATH, overikg. Attrac. unfurn. flat. 3 rms. 





All convs. Re-dec. Mod. rent. Phone: HAM. 5898. 
NFURNISHED house, about 10 rooms, wanted by 
Benevolent Society. Safe area, reasonable rental. 


E.1.B.A., 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.r. 





ANTED to rent or share, furnished ground floor or 
basement flat, Hampstead district. Box 8622. 





WANTED immediately, N.W. district, quiet furnished 

'" ground floor bed-sitting-room (or bed and sitting-room) 
With breakfast and evening meal, hot baths, fires, etc., for two 
gentlemen sharing. Box 8609. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 148 





COLD 
or FLU 


stop #¢ 70% 


DZ prines 
& RELIEF! 


Beechams Powders 
end Winter Ills 
quickly. They cost 
only 24d. each, but they are QUICKER 
ACTING and MORE CERTAIN in fesults 
The symptoms vanish, the depressed heavy 
feeling goes, the sneezing stops. Beechams 
Powders also stop PAINS; RHEUMATISM, 
HEADACHES, LUMBAGO. Get a supply 
NOW! 


Cartons of 8 Powders 1/5. Single Powders 2}d. each. 
(Including Purchase Tax). A Beecham Product. 


BEECHAMS 


Brand 


POWDERS? 


wummemmes ACT LIKE MAGIC 
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LL ADVERTISEMENTS aré accepted subject 
to the management’s approval and right to amend 
or to refuse any advertisement whether paid for or not, 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
THICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bayswater, W.2. 








ing Service only. February 9th, at 11.30. C. K *scbT T: 
“ HUMAN PERPECTIBILITY.” 
OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, 





Red x 57 Square, po fe. February oth, at 
It a.m. CEM OAD, itt.; “* Some Nazi 
Al pe 2h free. 
HAMPSTEAD’S Protest yiteatins against oe ge of 
the Daily Worker. Violet Lansbury, Comdr. P. 
‘Young, and local speakers. Stanfield House, Prince Arthur 
Road, N.W.3. Sunday, February oth, 2.45 p.m. 





SovieT STAMPS. Display by Mr. J. Barry, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, W.1. Sat., Feb. 15th, 2.15. Tickets, 6d. (S.C.R. 
Members free.) 


| 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 

at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Te!.: Tarrington 233). 

Boys ~ girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Special teaching 
me’ Modern dietary. Mars. E. Paut, Ph.D. 


COTLAND. Beverley Nursery School} Aberfoyle. A few 

vacancies for children 2 to 9 ycars in progressive atmo- 

here, special attention to diet and health, music and art. 
Particulars on application to the PRiNcIPaL. 


ANE CORT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 
PREP. HOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 

Six miles he anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas, 
Good food. No Prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 

and girls from 4 to # + years old. Inclusive boarding fee. 
Headmistress : Iss PrigstMaNn, B.A., N.F.U. 

















Woodbank Hotel, 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, 
Surrey. Tel. 






Bombay 
Colombo 


Caleutta 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL LINES 







: Cobham 2851 
Tower Building, Liverpool, 
Balloch,§ Dumbartonshire. 








SCHOOLS—continued 





Boe COURT SCHOOL, now Trench Hall, WEM, Salop. 
Wem 172. Principal: ANNA ESSINGER, M.A. 





HE BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL, The Orchard, CAM- 

BRIDGE. Recognised by Board of Education. Boarding 

and Day School for boys and girls aged 3-13 years. Apply 
PrinciPat. 


ENNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. Boys and Girls ; 

quiet area; experienced anne? ; moderate fees, 

Chairman Advisory Council: Prof, John Macmurray. Head- 
master: Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, 

thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 

open-air a ys of ordered freedom. Principals: H. Lyn 
arris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


ONG DENE SCHOOL, The Manor House, Stoke Park, 








LETCHWORTH. A 





Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A safe, -~ 
perfect, place for children. Food reform diet. Worki to high 
standards in scholarship, arts and practical living, this self- 


governed community has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive specialist staff. Headmaster: JoHN Gutnness, B.A, (Oxon.), 


surroundings ; 


rare ~ By oS SCHOOL (For Girls) 
Petherton, Somerset. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Safe area ; beautiful 
education is uninterrupted; highly qualified 





specialist staff; pupils entered for University xaminations. 
In addition to the usual subjects, gardening, poult 
and riding are leisure-time activities. Boarders fave to eighteen 


years of age (young children taken as war emergency). 
moderate to suit existing conditions. 


Fees 
Bursarics available. 





— ee. and their education will be safe at Kilqu- 
Directors, Kilquhanity House, Castle 


ly : 
Dough ri iekeoclahtakire Scotland. 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL. Apply Mrs. E. M. SreNncsr, 
11 Brechin Place, Gloucester Road S.W.7. 





BUIRE. Progressive school opening near Dublin in April 





Co-tducation. Simple open-air conditions. Evacuees, 
welcomed. Box 8589, 
FPORMER Chelsea Preparatory School, girls 5~12 years, boys 
5-9 years, has evacuated to Oaklands Park, Newnham, 





Maur MAN’S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 

intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 

paration for Universitics, professions. 15 acres grounds. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL at The TORS HOTEL, LYN- 

MOUTH, N. DEVON. ‘The School has moved from 

Westbury-on-T rym, Bristol, to the above address for the 
duration of the war. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 








EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. (Founded 
1893.) A progressive public school for boys and girls from 
11-19. Separate junior school for those from 5—11. Inspected 
by the Be < Education. Country estate of 150 acres. Home 
ae SHOLARSHIPS of £100, £60, £30. Weadmaster: 
F. A. Meter, ay (Camb.). 





MiAPsTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 
area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 
taken of children from 2 upwards. ‘Term or holidays. Home- 
baking, farm and garden produce. Write Prospectus. 





UIET Area. Cornwall. Hollington Park School for Girls, 
St, Leonards-on-Sea, at The Bay Hotel, St. Ives. Recog- 
nised by Board of Education, ages 8 to 18, boarders only; 
300% Schoo! Certificate successes. All games. Graduate 
staff. Parents accommodated, Open holidays. 





VACANCIES for children 7-10 needing home care and 
education, Resident governess. Four acres and wood- 
land. Health first consideration and freedom in happy home 
with own children. Home farm produce; food reform ; pets, 
riding; nosirens. JANKE, Quince, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon. 


HPAL Tay DARTMOOR. St. George’s Co-ed Children’s 

House, Harpenden, has evacuated to BELSTONE, 
Nr. Okehampton. A few vacancies, ages 2 to 10, Ideal sur- 
roundings. utdoor activities. Music a speciality. Apply: 
Miss D. I. Matugws. Tel. : Sticklepath 43. 


N ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Nr. CHARMOUTH, 

DORSET. A new school for boys and girls, 3-18 years. 
Secluded position. Own farm produce. Principals: ELEANOR 
Ursan, M.A., HumpHrey SwINGLer, M.A. Write to the 
Secretary for prospectus. 


Bree SCHOOL, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
and girls from five to eighteen years. Good academic 
standards, Undisturbed district. 


PINS, Columb Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

b, Cornwall. Home school for boys and irls 

to r oo environment, dict, psychology and_ teaching 

> etho 4 still maintain health and happiness. ELIZABETH 
STRACHAN, St. Mawgan 279. 


ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-; and Nursery 
B apaee _Aill-year-round home. Sound ae nye education and 
ood health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 


a SCHOOL, IPSDEN, ee Safe 
20 Boarders, 20 Day children. nos and girls 5-12 years, 
All subs, Froebel methods. Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 




















Area. 





Gios. Boarders and Day pupils. AGNes Hunt, EvELYN 
WALTERS. 

ITTLE ST. FRANCIS. , Co-ed. House Board. school, 
4 3-10; 2 vacancies, 5-10 yrs, Qual. staff. Flamstead, 


nr. St. Albans, Herts. 





MATHEMATICS coaching for Matric., R.A.F. 


corres 
J. B. Rustomyre, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. OatD. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





a 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL, NR. PONTEFRACT 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year, and two of £30 
year, each tenable for four years, are LF tere to boys and girls 


who are not Members of the Society of Friends. 


B 


Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained from the 
uRSAR, Ackworth School, Nr. Pontefract, to whom the latter 


should be returned on or before February 20th, 1941. 





w 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Six Open Scholarships, . value £84-£50, and additional 


Exhibitions of f5o fae: for general ability, Music and Art, 


ill be awarded in Marc 
Leighton Park is a Quaker Public School. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 








RESTAURANT 





GREK reg en 4 The White Tower, 1 Percy 


St 
Shashliks (heroual grill). 


Mus. 2187, LuNncH & DINNER—Dolmades, 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


2s. 34. per line (or part line) per insertion. Mini: 

2 lines. Aline averages 8 words, BOX N UMBERS. 
Add 1s. Classified advertisements cannot be inserted 

UNLESS PREPAID. If in doubt about the amount 

send nearest calculation and it will be adjusted, 

Under present conditions insertion cannot bs 

arty eed. Copy should arrive not later than 
RST POST TUESDAY. Earlier will help ta 

ensure insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription, post free, to any address in the 
world costs: One year, 32s. 6d. Six months, 16s. 34, 
Three months, 8s. 6d. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Changes of address for subscription copies should reach 
this office not later than first post TUESDAY morning, 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 





‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED | 





CCOUNTANT required by the London Missi 
Society. Knowl of self-balancing ledgers, for, 


ot Applica branch a For — Saalicntiate and 4 
o a apply SSISTANT TREASURER, 42 B adway, 
London, S$ “2 “ 


YANTED :. intelligeat woman trained in modern 
school methods, capable taking charge of two small boys 
and giving first lessons to three children age 4. Mrs. Praris 
Mitts, Assington Hall, nr. Colchester, Essex: 








Coapeep young woman wanted to help run flat and care 
child (43). Write “A,” Bridge Street, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds, stating qualifications, interests. 


[NTE ALIGENT purposeful work required by young woman, 
previoudly principal of Experimental School. Research, 

administration, welfare, aoe: etc. New 

College Court, Finchley Road, N.W.3. Primrose 1216, 


LAY looking for post in not too conventional, ha 
country home. Light household duties; secret, 
care of children, including first lessons; fond of animals 
beautifully adaptable. Box 8610. 











ACIFIST Teacher (25),conditionally exempt, seeks prog. post, 
Oxford biology degree, gen. science experience. Box Ox 8604, 


LAPY (ex-teacher), will pay ros. per week and teach in in 
private house or school. Box 8592. 








I ADY highly gg as Mother’s help or similar capacity, 
~ Austrian lady, Aryan Protestant, perfect English, ex> 
perienced with English children, has daughter aged 4. Refer- 
ences given. Box 812, Reynells’, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 


EACHER (female) 26, 
swimming, French, German, 
post progressive school. Box 8588. 


[DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. First lesson free. 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 


asennad 
—=—= 





phys. exer., games, re 


emedials, 
Arts, exp., ref., wants 











TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


Duvet ACCATING, .TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND by 
experts. METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND REportING 
Orrices. Emer; rgency Address : 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 

N.W.5. SPEEDWELL 2820 and CHA. 7839. 


[NTELLIGENT Typing on good paper. Lit. Tech, 
Med., French. Keen prices. Lez, Old House, Welwyn, Herts. 











YPING (lit. or sec. See expertly executed. Highly 
comp. prices. akshade Road, Bromley. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EVIEW COPIES always wanted. Very Best Cash Prices 

for these, or any Modern Books, including Foreign. 

Libraries bought. INTERNATIONAL Book SHop, 52 Charing 
Cross Road, (Tem. Bar 2315.) 





REGENT 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST DISCUSSION ON 
BRITAIN’S ROLE IN EUROPE 


Araquistain on “ Britain must organise Europe” 3 Jaksch 
on ** New Forms of Radicalism’’; Rocker on ‘ * Britain 
and the Revolution” 3 Gorkin on * Socialist Strategy ” 3 
Nehru on “ India’s Case.”’ Also “‘ Political Dynamite’ 





introduced by Michael Foot. All in February 
LEFT FORUM (4d. post free) from 35 St. Bride Street, 
L ondon, E.C.4. 
PERSONAL 
Secretarial, light domestic, 


HOME wanted, lady 26, son 3. 
cheerful companion. Not isolated. Bucks, 
Mars. Hows, Bullo Pill, nr. Newnham, Glos. 


Oxford, or 
near. 
MOTHER and child offered share of quiet country home in 


Cornwall (rent free) return some help and companion- 
ship to widow. References. Write Box 8621. 








A=» oe privately by an Arab graduate of Cambridge. 
Box 


MONOMARK your property. Permanent address. 55. p.a 
Patronised by Royalty. Write BM/MONOr2, W.C.1. 


ERALD HOLTOM’S contemporary cotton prints, 

purchased by V. & A. Museum, mass-produced for 

export, sold at home at 2s. 114. per yard by ALFRED WILSON, 
11 High Street, N.W.3. Hampstead 2218 (patterns posted). 











[fF you have registered and are likely to join the Royal Armoured 
Corps, the very book for you is Tinned Soldier by Alec 
Dixon, a personal record of 17 years service in the ranks. 


Jonathan Cape. 
S# T-STORY WRITING. There is a short cut to 
ccessful story-writing—the Regent way. Send for free 
bgoklet, REGENT INSTITUTE (191H), Palace Gate, W.8 


[NEERIORITY COMPLEX eradicated. Write for free book. 
Britis INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGy, 1 (HX.9), 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


€CORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is 








in every 





‘ right’ 


way.”’ Particulars Secretary, Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9. ° 





Mss OLLIVIER. COLONIC irrigation exercises muscles, 
constipation, obesity, headaches. Ww el. 9711. T rained. 





CAR FOR SALE 


RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 
Perfect running order. Nearly new tyres. 
Holborn 3216, or write, c/o this paper. 








17 Long Saloon for sale. 
Ring Rosets, 








POPOL SLO L LL DLLOODLoD 


PLACE A DEFINITE ORDER 
WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 


to ensure delivery of this paper 
, ee ll 











Eatered as second lass Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Garden, Stawlerd Street, Londen, §.E.1 


Post Office, 1928. 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by the Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris 
1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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